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The Literary Week. 


Durine the past weeks few new books have been issued. 
Indeed so quiet has the publishing business been that 
it has been difficult to find books that are entitled to 
serious consideration. No improvement can be expected 
till the autumn which, by all accounts, will be an extremely 
busy season. Why the year’s production of books should 
be crowded into a few months it is difficult to under- 
stand. But so it is, with the consequence that many 
authors, owing to the enormous number of books issued 
week by week in the busy season, do not receive the 
space they deserve. 





Lorp Acton has arranged to publish with Messrs. 
Macmillan his father’s lectures delivered as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge. The late Lord 
Acton delivered two courses of lectures as Professor, one 
on ‘' The French Revolution,’”’ and the other on ‘‘ General 
Modern History.”” These lectures will be published in 
two volumes, together with a reprint of Lord Acton’s 
inaugural lecture. It is hoped also later on to publish 
one or more volumes of essays. Lord Acton has entrusted 
the work of editing and seeing the lectures through the 

ress to Mr. R. Vere Laurence, Fellow of Trinity College, 
ambridge. 


_and then.’ 


Price Threepence. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. | 








Tue “ Scottish tutor famous for his knowlege of Greek’ 
under whose care the late Lord Acton was placed for a 
time when a young man, as related by Sir M. E, Grant 
Duff in his appreciation of his old friend in the Spectator, 
was William Veitch, author of the well-known treatise on 
‘“* Greek Verbs: Irregular and Defective,” an enlarged and 
amended edition of which, on the recommendation of the 
late James Hannay, was published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1866. In one of their walks round Arthur’s Seat in 
the early sixties Veitch, pointing to a solitary chateau at 
the west end of Duddingstone Loch, to the south-east of 
Edinburgh, said to Hannay, ‘I once taught Greek there 
to Sir John Acton. He was a fine, intelligent young man, 
and I conld have made him a better scholar if I had had 
the ‘ grounding’ of him, and if he had. been longer in my 
hands. We read Plato, and J. G. Lockhart, who was on a 
visit at the house, used to take part in the reading, as 
he was much interested in my pupil. I was pleased to 
find how good a Greek scholar Eathhieet proved himself 
to be.” 


Tue present number of the Ldinburgh Review concludes 
the hundredth year of its publication. The October issue 
will contain an article dealing with the whole history of 
the Review together with some portraits. 


A yew series of Harper's Weekly has begun. Our 
re-dressed and re-arranged contemporary is now edited 
by Colonel Harvey, who is presumably the author of the 
following passage which caught our British eye :—‘‘ We 
anticipate that within the life period of the majority of 
those who will read these lines, America will dominate the 
world in literature, art, science, finance, commerce, and 
Christianity.’ Colonel Harvey, we observe, does not include 
modesty in his list. 


A CORRESPONDENT pleads for ‘‘ some bibliographies now 
> For those, he adds, ‘“‘ who cannot get to 
town, or who have no very large library near them, such 
bibliographies are often very useful, They need not be 
exhaustive, say a hundred (or even fifty only) works on a 
subject. I myself at the present moment want two, one 
on Falconry, another on English Woods and Forests.”’ 


Tue following letter from Mr. Gladstone to Miss Cobden 
is interesting at the present moment, when Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Cobden is having such a wide circulation in its 
opular sixpenny form ; and also it is interesting to note 
Mr. Gladstone’s view of Mr. Morley as a biographer. ‘‘ The 
Life came yesterday, and this morning I have read part 
of the second volume. Let me at once thank you for your 
kind gift, and congratulate you on the execution of the 
work, admirable so far as I have seen. My estimate of 
your father’s noble qualities and splendid services hardly 
admits of being raised above the point at which it has long 
stood. If anything had been lacking, such a work as 
Mr. Morley’s would certainly have supplied the deficiency.” 
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Tue Dumas centenary will no doubt lead to a certain 
amount of increased interest in the author’s books in this 
country. Messrs. Dent, who publish the majority of his 
voluminous writings, and who are preparing a biography 
of Dumas by Mr. Harry Spurr, give some particulars as to 
Dumas’s sales in England. ‘Taking the figures of last 
year, The Black Tulip was most in demand, The Three 
Musketeers second, Marguerite de Valois third, Monte 
Cristo fourth, and other popular novels were La Dame de 
Monsereau, The Page of the Duke of Savoy, Memoir of a 
Physician, Twenty Years After, and The Queen’s Necklace. 
Such less-known books as The Brigand, The War of Women, 
and Monsieur de Chauvenin’s Will find a small sale, but 
mainly with sets of the volumes. 


Mr. H. A. Spurr, of 14 Sainfoin Road, Balham, proposes 
that some recognition should be taken in this country of 
the anniversary of the birth of Dumas pre which falls on 
the 24th of this mouth. ‘‘ Would it not be possible,” asks 
Mr. Spurr, ‘‘ for a few of us to meet for dinner at some 
modest hotel or restaurant, dine in his honour, in our 
English fashion, with appreciative speeches to follow? It 
would, perhaps, add to the enjoyment of the evening if a 
few of us exhibited autograph letters, portraits, rare 
editions, &c., for the benefit of the other guests.” 





Caw any of our readers give “‘ M. M. D.” the name of the 
author of the following lines :— 


If thou, indeed, wilt be what scholars should ; 

If thou wilt be a hero, and will strive 

To keep thy fellow, and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet at last shall stand on jasper floors ; 
Thy heart at last shall seem a thousand hearts— 
Each single heart with myriad rapture filled, 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul. 


Mr. W. M. Voywton's Exhibition of .Unknown Books at 
1, Soho Square, which was to have closed on the 20th 
inst., will now remain open until the 26th owing to an 
important discovery, viz., the fragment of a MS. map of the 
World on the Equidistant Polar Projection, 1522-1523, 
which has been described by E. G. Ravenstein. 


In ‘La Princesse Osra,”’ the extraordinary predilection 
of musical composers for feeble libretti has been once 
more exemplified. The idea of turning Mr. Anthony 
Hope's ‘ excessively Hopeful romance into an operatic 
“book”? could only have occurred to a humourist ; there- 
fore M. Maurice Bérenger must be a humourist. He has 
succeeded to a marvel in divesting the story of its original 
charm, and almost the sole trace in the opera of Mr. Hope’s 
idiosynerasy is Osra’s Dolly-Carterish refusal to refuse 
Stephen thrice at the end of Act II. But nearly all great 
composers except Wagner have preferred to immortalise 
silly literature. Nothing could exceed the wonderful 
fatuity of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio.” Mr. Vernon Blackburn 
has not yet convinced the world that “Don Juan”’ is a 
reasonable performance. Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation” might 
easily be mistaken for an irreverent and screamingly 
funny skit on Genesis. Sullivan regarded Mr. Gilbert 
as being all very well for operetta, but for grand opera 
he went to a librettist capable of sustained and unrelieved 
mediocrity, and he got ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Sir Villiers Stanford 
was no doubt thoroughly satisfied by the entire lack of 
distinction which is the leading feature of ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien.” Bizet’s “Carmen,” on the other hand, is a 
masterpiece fairly well translated into the language of 
opera, and the same may be said of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
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There can be no doubt that part of the success of Wagner 
the composer is due to his eccentricity in ponies | 
demanding from Wagner the librettist not only grand 
themes, but lucidity and coherence in the treatment of 
those themes. Despite all the efforts of commentators, 
from Hans von Wolzogen to Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Wagner's plots remain quite simple and understand- 
able. Anyone who has witnessed ‘Die Walkiire,” 
or “Siegfried,” or ‘“ Tristan,” or ‘‘ Tannhiiuser”’ could 
relate the story in three minutes, and is likely never to 
forget it. 


Tue Daily Chronicle prints a specimen of the many odes 
to Lord Kitchener which it has received. Here are its two 
opening stanzas :—- 

All honour be given to thee! 
Thou man of iron nerve, and will! 
So essential in heroes, 

Whom duties stern fulfil. 
Determination in all thy 

Features, most clearly set, 

Tho’ the tumult of war is o’er, 
Thy heart’s vibrating yet. 


The influence of Mr. Stephen Phillips, says the Daily 
Chronicle amusingly, is clearly seen in the first line of the 
second stanza. 





Apropos of our review in another column of the first 
three volumes of the Hncyclopadia Britannica it is 
interesting to learn, from the general preface to these 
volumes, the statistical facts in the evolution of this great 
work from its three-volume Edinburgh embryo of 1768 to 
its present august dimensions. In 1771 these original 
three volumes contained 2,670 pages and 160 copper 
plates. From this small beginning the Hncyelopedia 
Britannica has increased, in size as well as in importance, 
until the present edition, when completed by the new 
volumes, will include more than 28,000 pages and 
more than 12,000 plates, maps, and other ictestions. 
The evolution, during the one hundred and thirty-four 
intervening years, was gradual. The second edition, 
containing 8,595 pages, was completed in 1784 ; the third, 
14,579 pages, in 1797 ; the fourth, 16,033 pages, in 1810 ; 
the fifth, 16,017 pages, in 1817; the supplement. to the 
fifth edition, 4,933 pages, in 1820; the sixth edition, 
16,017 pages, in 1823; the seventh, 17,011 pages, in 
1842; the eight, 17,957 pages, in 1861. The first 
volume of the ninth edition was published in 1875, and 
the last, making a total of 21,572 pages, in 1889. The 
figures for the new volumes are given in our article. 


A reature of the new volumes will be the index to the 
completed work, covering under one alphabetization the 
ninth edition and the new volumes. It will contain 
more than 600,000 entries, and will not only be ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly minute in its analysis, displaying the latest 
development of the time-saving art of precise indexing,” 
but will also be the most complete index to the general 
sum of human knowledge that has been compiled. 


Ir is significant that the most severe criticisms of 
American literature and journalism are now coming from 
America itself. Englishman have long made up their 
minds about American newspapers, and caustic descrip- 
tions of their methods have been written in this 
country time and again. It is, however, an American 
writer, Mr. Brook Fisher, who in the Atlantic Monthly 
coins words of depreciation and even contempt for the 
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matter which American editors supply to their readers. 
One of these words is editorialene :— 


Of course there will be the usual quantum of matter that 
looks like editorials, but on examination it is found to be 
what might well be patented under the name of editorialene. 
Editorialene shrewdly selects men of straw to trample upon. 
It enunciates axiomatic platitudes with a ponderous affecta- 
tion of wisdom. It “socks it to the satraps” of a safe 
distance in the past and a safe geographical remoteness. It 
also twitters sprightly commonplaces about minor moralities. 
But you will seek it in vain for direct, courageous, helpful 
dealing with the burning questions, the political and social 
and local issues really engrossing the best minds of the 
community. 


Mr. Fisher shows how the editors of to-day have de- 
generated from a better stock of which the maligned 
Horace Greeley was an example. In the course of his 
argument he says :—. 


In this development of “modern journalism” a great 
change was accomplished before anybody realized it, or at all 
events reckoned upon the gravity of the necessary conse- 
quences. The initiative had been transferred from editor to 
publisher ; the editor no longer hired the publisher—the 
publisher hired the editor. The projectors of this new sort 
of newspaper substituted means for end ; put the cart before 
the horse. They eschewed politics and all taking sides on 
serious questions, and set themselves to being merely 
“newsy,” “gossipy,” aud entertaining. Their tactics were 
all directed frankly and openly to one objective point—the 
large circulation that brings advertising into the counting- 
room. In their editorial proclamations in especially prominent 
type they asserted nothing so frequently or so emphatically 
as the growth of their circulation and advertising business. 
In these papers the public press abdicated its public character 
and functions, and practically became a mechanical industry 
and commercial enterprise. Now industrial and commercial 
enterprise is nothing base. But journalism had hitherto 
pretended to be a profession; not business prestige, not 
commercial success, but intellectual abilities and moral 
qualities, gave it its force and vitality. 


Mr. Fisher also says that the failure of the American 
metropolitan journals to publish the congressional debates, 
and the disproportionate attention given to trivial sensa- 
tions, lead to the conclusion that ‘‘ compared with the 
great London daily papers, the chief New York dailies are 
essentially local sheets.”’ 


Apropos of our article on Mr. Swinburne’s treatment of 
Dickens, it is interesting to see what Mr. W. D. Howells 
in Harper’s and Mr. Hall Caine in Household Words have 
to say upon the same subject. It appears that we are 
threatened with a revival of interest in Dickens, though 
we were not aware that interest in him had ever seriously 
declined. Certainly it was never dead, as has sometimes 
been rashly stated. From Mr. Howell’s article we extract 
the following :— 


In a measure which could hardly be stated without the 
effect of wild extravagance, he characterized the sentiment 
of his time, and people resented doubt of the sentiment 
which he largely created as well as characterized in them, 
as if it had been invasion of their dearest rights. 

But Dickens could never have had his tremendous hold 
(which we are instructed from time to time he has never 
really lost) upon the English-reading world of his day if 
he had been merely a great literary mannerist, a prodigious 
convention as to how life was to be looked at in fiction, a 
sentimentalist of reach as wide as the whole surface of human 
nature. 

He was something far greater and better than anything 
of either kind. In the first place, he had a wonderfully 
dramatic talent, not of the finest or truest sort, but of the 
strongest. He did make things live upon that vast and 
thickly peopled stage of his, and he religiously respected 
the illusion of their incentive among all the actors. 
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In answer to the question, ‘‘ What.is the secret of the 
success of Dickens ?’’ Mr. Hall Caine says :— 


I have only one answer, and it is a verysimple and obvious 
one. The secret of Dickens is love. Love of humanity in 
all its classes, and in all its aspects, but, most of all, in its 
suffering, under oppression, under the dark wing of fate, and 
the great mysteries of the hand of God. 

It is difficult to realise the contribution that Dickens has 
made to the spiritual life of the world. The man who took 
Daniel Peggotty into the palace, little Nell into the mining 
camp, and tiny Tim into the home of the self-centred old 
bachelor, whose sympathies circled round the safe that 
contained his securities ; the man who brought Sidney Carton 
to the bleared eyes of the hopeless drunkard, and Dora to 
the broken heart of the bereaved husband, was a great 
reformer and a great teacher. 


This, of course, has been said before, and we think it has 
been overemphasised. But no one would wish to detract 
from the influence of such of Dickens’s work as is really 
sound in sentiment. 


Tr is observable that there are fashions in fiction, and 
that the motif of a successful novel is immediately 
multiplied by coincidence or imitation. Miss Mary 
Bradford Whiting sends us the following sprightly 
lines :— 


Like swallows that flock with the summer, 
Or leaves in the bleak autumn wind, 
Are our novelists’ plots, each new-comer 
Is pledge of a dozen behind. 
We'd a run of the passions primeval 
Which seething in fury up-forge, 
Whose key-notes of stormy upheaval 
Werz sounded by women named “ George.’ 


Then we passed through the cult of the hero 
Who queens and princesses adores ; 
Though bis fortunes, alas! are but zero, 
He woos them and wins them by scores! 
Then the sons of the kailyard confused us 
With jargon of lowlands and hills ; 
And “ Elizabeths” lightly amused us 
With gardens or feminine frills. 


Then .came in red-hatted procession 
The Cardinals, clad in their lawn, 
Each owning some cherised possession— 
A snuffbox, a conscience, a pawn! 
But amid their solemnities bustling 
With “Hooray! for the sea-going craft!” 
Stout skippers and crews entered bustling 
With cargoes of fun fore and aft. 


We have had the omniscient detective 
So calmly, inscrutably wise, 
We have had the confession subjective 
In sphinx-like anonymous guise. ; 
And though next year’s plots be compounded 
Of cripples, assassins, or ghosts, 
This prediction at least is well-founded — 
They will come not in units, but hosts! 


, 





From the Meditations of an Autograph Collector, a book 
enjoying considerable popularity in America, a reviewer 
quotes the following as a “delicious exposure of soul” 
from a present-day essayist :— 

Dear Sir,-—In reply to your questions— 

1. My work being multiform and very pressing, I have no 
choice between the day and the night. I must use both—the 
physical clock-work seems to run down about 4 P.M. 

2. I make no written skeleton or first draft—I round off my 
sentences in my head before committing them to paper. 

3. I take no stimulants at work. I take wine twice a day, 
but after dinner I neither eat nor drink—I generally sleep 
soundly as soon as my head touches the pillow. 

4. I can work anywhere if I am not disturbed. . 

5. I cannot do literary or other brain work for more than 
three hours on a stretch, 
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§. Lam utterly unable to write to order, that is to say on 
every occasion— | can generally write, but there are occasions 
when for weeks [ am conscious of an invincible cisinclination 
—and this I never force. . . . 

7. In the above notes [ have been speaking entirely of prose 
composition. Verse, of course, cannot be submitted to rule. 
My experience is that the habit of regular application is 
beneficial. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epuunn Gosse. 


Warring on Mr. Birrell’s Hazlitt in the Sphere, “C.K. 8.” 
notes, as other critics have done, the large proporiion of 
pages given over to quotations. ‘“‘ Seventy-five pages out 
of 220,” he says, ‘* would seem at the first blush a some- 
what lazy way of making biography, but I observe that 
one critic has found herein cause for praise, he probably 
making first acquaintance with Hazlitt in these seventy- 
five pages.”’ From the expression “at the first blush,” 
we should infer that ‘‘C. K.S.” agrees with the critic in 
question--our own reviewer—in approval of Mr. Birrell’s 
generous libations at the Hazlitt fountain ; but he does not 
make his opinion very clear. We may remark, however, that 
his suggestion that our reviewer made his first acquaint- 
ance with Hazlitt from Mr. Birrell’s pages is as unfortunate 
in its aim as in its tone; for had he read our review 
and Mr. Birrell’s book with care he would have seen that 
the former contains quotations not found in the latter. 
And since “‘ C. K.8.”’ does us the honour to read this paper 
he might have remembered that we are, if maiiine, 
too addicted to quoting Hazlitt. Several critics have 
blamed Mr. Birrell for his free quotations and have also 
accused him of writing an unsatisfactory and restless book. 
We doubt whether Hazlitt’s restless career lent itself to 
the production of a more harmonious and closely welded 
biography than Mr. Birrell has produced. To compare 
its possibilities, as one critic did, with those of Words- 
worth’s life, as treated by Mr. Myers, is scarcely just. But 
the use of the word “‘ biegraphy ’’ seems to us to be, in itself, 
misleading. The volumes in the ‘“‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series are not biographies. They are biographical and 
critical appreciations of great writers and are intended to 
be introductory to, and interpretative of, their work. If 
they are to succeed they must, it is clear, adapt themselves 
to this aim; and it is just here that we find reason to 
applaud Mr. Birrell’s departure in the matter of quota- 
tions. 


Bibliographical. 


Mr. G. Somes Layarp has reprinted in a slender volume 
of 36 pages two articles contributed by him to the 
Nineteenth Century and the Library, entitled respec- 
tively ‘The Gentle Art of Book Lending” and ‘ The 
Pooling of Private Libraries.’’ His intentions are most 
benevolent, and, if cireumstances could always be favour- 
able, would be admirable. That is to say, one can 
imagine a little community of cultivated people under- 
taking to throw the major part of their bearies into a 
common “* pool ’’; and one can conceive the pleasure 
and satisfaction derived therefrom. Farther than that I 
cannot go. A man collects books for his own gratification 
and profit, not for the profit and gratification of his neigh- 
bours. Of course, in such cases as those described by Mr. 
Layard, a man would be sure of getting his books back 
(which is more than can be said of the ordinary process of 
lending), but can he be sure that he will get them back in 
as good condition as when he lent them? Altruism is all 
very well, but I think it should not extend to books. The 
sentiment is abominably selfish, [admit ; but a book which 
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has been handled, and perhaps maltreated, by other people, 


is no longer your book 

It is pleasant to see the Quarterly Review devoting an 
article to George Darley; but why call him “‘a forgotten 

t”? Is he forgotten? That he figures in Mr. Miles’s 

oets and Poetry of the Century is not, of course, much in 
his favour; but, within the last dozen years, there has 
been a republication of his Poems, with memoir (1890), of 
his Sylvia, or The May Queen (1892), and of his Nepenthe 
(1897). It will always be remembered against F. T. 
Palgrave that, in printing one of Darley’s best pieces in 
the Golden T'reasury, he attributed it to “Anon” and 
placed it in the Elizabethan or Jacobean section (I forget 
which). The lines were in admirable imitation of the 
“old style,’’ but Palgrave ought to have known better. 

Some of the paragraphs about Mr. Heinemann’s “ Hogarth 
de luxe’’ have been a little nebulous, but I gather that 
the text will be that of Mr. Austin Dobson’s Hogarth, no 
doubt revised and enlarged. Mr. Dobson’s first work on 
Hogarth seems to have been done in 1879 for the ‘ Great 
Artists’ series. Then came the “large paper” octavo of 
1891 (S. Low & Co.,) with its bibliography and catalogue of 
Hogarth prints. Next came, from Kegan Paul & Co., the 
volume of 1898, which must necessarily remain a favourite 
with the general public and poor scholars by whom 
volumes de luxe are not obtainable. 

The late Mrs. Alexander (Hector) seems to have started 
her literary career in 1873 with The Wooing O’t, which 
I remember reading at the time of its appearance. I 
remember also Her Dearest Foe (1876), and, for some 
reason or other, her Brown, V.C. (1899). As regards 
her many other fictions, such as Which shall i be? 
(1875), The Heritage of Langdale (1877), Look Before You 
Leap (1882), and, much more recently, A Missing Hero 
(1901), and Stranger than Love (1902), my mind is an 
absolute blank—a melancholy confession to make in respect 
of a novelist who, I gather, has had considerable vogue 
in her time. 

John Nyren’s Youny Cricketer’s Tutor, comprising full 
directions for playing cricket, to which is added The 
Cricketers of My Time or recollections of the most famous 
players—this, we all know, is one of the classics of 
cricket literature, and Messrs. Gay and Bird have done 
well to include it in their ‘‘ Sportsman’s Library.” It dates 
from 1833, but has not remained un-reprinted until now. 
It was reproduced nine years ago under the auspices of 
Mr. C. Whibley. 

The forthcoming new edition, in three volumes, of 
Buckle’s History of Civilization should be welcome to the 
average buyer. I am not aware of any edition of the 
work published since 1869, but I may be mistaken. The 
first edition bears the date of 1857-61, the second that of 
1858-64. It is a curious fact that of an edition of 1861 
only one volume was published. 

Mr. Grant Richards is to give us a guide to Stratford 
and Shakespeare’s Country. A very pleasant and readable 
one was issued not so long ago by Messrs. Methuen (I 
think). I have a partiality myself for the books about 
Stratford written by Americans—Mr. William Winter’s 
Shakespeare's England, for example. 

The Mr. ‘James Conway” to whose Recollections of 
Sport among Fin, Fur, and Feather I referred the other 
day, is, I am told, really the Rev. James Conway Walter, 
rector of Laugton, Horncastle, who has published several 
volumes under his proper name—such as A Letter from 
the Highlands (circa 1851), The Genuineness of the Book 
of Daniel (1863), Forays among Salmon and Deer, and so 
forth. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Many Inventions. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica: Being 
Vols. 25, 26, and 27 of the Complete Encyclopedia 
Britannica. (A. and C. Black and The Times.) 

Ir cannot be said that, as a nation, we take our 
Encyclopedias sadly. When one opens a huge volume 
of erudition on Du Maurier’s drawing of Tommy wagging 
Chimborazo’s tail to put him in a good humour, or on 
Sir Laurence Alma Tadema’s “ Roses of Heliogabalus”’ ; 
when one finds the article on Architecture illustrated by 
a familiar City Bank; when one is taught Bridge, with 
Ping-Pong, doubtless, to follow ; and when the eye drops 
on sketches of Mr. Austin Dobson, M. Francois Coppée, 
Sir Redvers Buller, and Mark Twain one feels that this 
is not the Encyclopedia in which the crumbs of our 
childish luncheons lie entombed. 
_ A new complexion has been given to this great 
instrument of knowledge, forged in the wynds of Edinburgh 
in an age when men were gay only in their cups. “A 
Society of Gentlemen in Scotland ”’ 
applying themselves to the organisation of their own 
rodigious learning in three volumes quarto, would not 
iave forgiven themselves if they had produced a page 
which promised entertainment. They might meet their 
learned printer Mr. William Smellie at the Crochallan 
Club, and unite with him in the raucous mirth of those 
Edinburgh nights, but when the weekly section came out 
at Colin Macfarquhar’s in Nicolson Street its alphabetical 
progress through the arts and philosophies was maintained 
in all its gloomy and plantigrade efficiency. Those learned 
hacks of old Edinburgh were wonderful men, but they 
were not asked to write a style or even to cultivate 
lucidity. James Tytler, the minister’s son, the physician, 
and the drunkard, who extended the first edition from 
three to ten volumes, wrote his articles on the inverted 
washing-tub of his landlady, and kept up his strength 
on meals of cold potatoes. Out of this murky and fusty 
absym of time has come that stream of editions which 
has made the Encyclopedia Britannica glorious. 

As early as 1812 the spirit of the publishers was such 
that they paid Dugald Stewart £1,700 for one “ Philo- 
sophical Dissertation” in the Supplement to the Fifth 
Edition. William Smellie had edited the whole first 
edition for £200. A glimpse into the accounts of the 
expenditure on the eleven volumes which are to form 
the Supplement to the Ninth Edition, and of which the 
volumes before us are the first three issued, would be 
very instructive. These eleven volumes will contain 
10,000 articles by 1,000 contributors, and 2,500 new 
maps, plates, portraits, and diagrams: in all about 7,000 
new pages. In the volumes before us one realises the 
strength of those traditions of thoroughness which the 
old Scotchmen started, and which have been supported by 
contributors like Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, Jeffrey, Charles Kingsley, and others of a 
great group of writers who, in their turn, yielded to men 
like Sir Archibald Geikie, Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. Huxley, 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, and Mr. Swinburne. Yet, as 
we have said, a change has arrived. Even in the Ninth 
Edition (1875-1889), to which these new volumes are 
supplemental, certain prejudices were strongly marked. 
It was not considered wise to treat of recent history, still 
less of current events and living people. The first editors 
were averse from including biographical articles at all, 
deeming them to be “inconsistent with the purpose of a 
dictionary of arts and sciences,’’ and it was partly due to 
the persuasions, in 1776, of the third Duke of Buccleugh 
that such articles began to be admitted. 

In the new volumes not a few lives of living men and 
women aresketched. The wisdom of this hospitality is, we 
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think, fairly open to question. It does not appear certain 
that the dignity and real usefulness of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are increased by such inclusions, and at a time 
when works of reference on a great scale are being multi- 
plied it would seem to be convenient that each should as far 
as possible keep to its own field. The longer biographical 
studies of men and women of note and epochal interest are 
well done and rightly included ; but we are not convinced of 
the value of the brief lives of men like Sir Walter Besant, 
Charles Stuart Calverley, and William Barnes. These are 
correct and harmless as far as they go, but in each case 
the selection of facts is rendered incomplete and slightly 
haphazard by the exigencies of space. (Neither under 
Calverley nor under Besant do we find the interesting 
Pickwick examination mentioned.) The liberty to quote 
may, for aught we know, have been denied, but we fail 
to see how a writer like Calverley or a poet like William 
Barnes can be made intelligible to the consulters of 
encyclopeedias half so well as_ by brief typical quotations. 
In the case of Barnes a taste of his dialect seems absolutely 
required, and how could Mr. Austin Dobson’s curiosa 
felicitas be better treated than by a stanza or two from 
‘“« The Ladies of St. James’s ’’ or ‘‘ Molly Trefusis’’?? Such 
quotations may be deemed unsuitable to the grave pages 
of an Encyclopedia, but if the most illuminative method 
of treating these lives is the least suitable the inference 
may be drawn that the material itself is unsuitable. 

We have turned with special interest to the longer articles 
on literary men and subjects. Among these we have found 
several for which we could desire a more separate existence 
than they have in their alphabetical niches in a great ency- 
clopedia. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s life of Matthew 
Arnold is an illuminating piece of work. His examination 
of Arnold’s specially delicate position between eminence in 
prose and eminence in poetry is highly suggestive :— 

The question as to whether he was primarily a poet or a 
prosateur has been often asked. If we were to try to answer 
that question here, we should have to examine his poetry 
in detail—-~we should have to inquire whether his primary 
impulse of expression was to seize upon the innate suggestive 
power of words, or whether his primary impulse was to rely 
upon the logical power of the sentence. In nobility of 
temper, in clearness of statement, and especially in descrip- 
tive power, he is beyond praise. But intellect, judgment, 
culture, and study of great poets may do much towards 
enabling a prose-writer to write what must needs be called 
good poetry. What they cannot enable him to do is to 
produce those magical effects which poets of the rarer kind 
can achieve by seizing that mysterious, suggestive power of 
words which is far beyond all mere statement. Notwith- 
standing the exquisite work that Arnold has left behind him, 
some critics have come to the conclusion that his primary 
impulse in expression was that of the poetically-minded 
prosateur rather than that of- the born poet. And this has 
been said by some who nevertheless deeply admire poems 
like “The Scholar Gipsy,” “Thyrsis,” “The Forsaken 
Merman,” “Dover Beach,” “Heine’s Grave,” “ Rugby 
Chapel,” “The Grande Chartreuse,” “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
“ The Sick King in Bokhara,” “ Tristram and Iseult,” &. We 
need not go nearly so far as that. But it would seem that a 
man may show all the endowments of a poet save one, and 
that one the most essential—-the instinctive mastery over 
metrical effects 

Mr. Watts-Dunton argues that neither by instinct nor 
by critical study was Arnold able to apprehend that law 
of prosody which decrees that in the finest lines of poetry 
the emphases of accent, quantity, and sense shall meet on 
the same word or syllable. 

Sir Leslie Stephen’s articles on Browning and Carlyle 
are examples of that condensed critical-biographical work 
of which he is a master. He does not, as might be 
expected, write on George Eliot. This difficult career 
has been entrusted to Mrs. Craigie. From her article we 
quote the following noteworthy expression of opinion :—- 

The statement that there is no sex in genius is, on the 
face of it, absurd. George Sand, certainly the most inde- 
pendent and dazzling of all women authors, neither felt, nor 





wrote, nor thought as a man. Saint Teresa, another great 
writer on a totally different plane, was pre-eminently feminine 
in every word and idea. George Eliot, less reckless, less 
romantic than the Frenchwoman, less spiritual than the 
Spanish saint, was more masculine in her style than either, 
but her outlook was not for a moment the man’s outlook ; 
her sincerity, with its odd reserves, was not quite the same 
us a man’s sincerity, nor was her humour that genial, 
broad, unequivocal humour which is peculiarly virile. Hers 
approximated, curiously enough, to the satire of Jane Austen, 
both for its irony and its application to little everyday 
affairs. Men’s humour, under all its headings, is on the 
heroic rather than the average scale. It is for the uncommon 
situations, not the tea-table. Again, George Eliot was a 
little scornful to those of both sexes who had neither special 
missions nor the consciousness of the deprivation. Men are 
seldom in favour of missions in any field. She demanded, 
too strenuously from the very beginning, an aim, more or 
less altruistic, from every individual, and as she advanced 
in life this claim became the more imperative, till at last 
it overpowered her art, and transformed a great delineator 
of humanity into an eloquent observer with far too many 
personal prejudices. But she was altogether free from 
cynicism, bitterness, or the least tendency to pride of 
intellect. She suffered from bodily weakness the greater 
part of her life, and but for an extraordinary mental health— 
inherited from the fine yeoman stock from which she sprang 
—it is impossible that she could have retained, at all times, 
so sane a view of human conduct, or been the least senti- 
mental among women writers of the first rank—the one 
wholly without morbidity in any disguise. 


When it is remembered that the three volumes before 
us contain more than two thousand pages devoted to, as 
we estimate, some four thousand topics, the impossi- 
bility of rendering an account of them as a whole will be 
conceded to us.. In the first volume we have long and 
highly important articles on Modern Architecture by 
Mr. H. H. Statham, and on Armies by a group of military 
experts. In the second you may range from Prof. Jebb 
on Bacchylides to Mr. Egerton Castle on Bock-Plates ; and 
from Mr. Walter Camp on Base-Ball to Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood on Lord Beaconsfield. The third volume 
is opened by Mr. Harry Pratt Judson with an account of 
Chicago, and it includes articles by Sir Henry Thompson 
on Cremation, Sir Francis Jeune on Divorce, Mr. A. B. F. 
Young on Dancing, and Mr. William Archer on English 
Drama. We take the following characteristic identification 
of a dramatic landmark from Mr. Archer’s article :— 


On 27th May, 1893, The Second Mra. Tanqueray was pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre. . What concerns us 
is the historical fact—questioned only by critics who have 
been denied a sense of proportion—that with The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray the English-acted drama ceased to be a mere 
insular product, and will rank in the literature of Europe. 
Here was a play which, whatever its faults, was obviously 
comparable with the plays of Dumas, of Sudermann, of 
Bjérnson, of Echegaray. It might be better than some of 
these plays, worse than others; but it stood on the same 
artistic level. Even the critics, few but insistent, 
who deny all merit to The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, cannot 
fail to be struck by what, on this theory, must seem an 
extraordinary coincidence: the fact that the, English plays 
produced since 1893 have been, on an average, incomparably 
better than those produced before that date. 


We have quoted enough to show that these new volumes 
contain, besides an enormous assemblage of facts, a great 
deal of suggestive and excellent writing. This is found 
in many articles not distinctly literary. Mr. Haxon’s 
article on ‘‘ Advertisement’ is such a one. This statement 
of the psychology of poster advertisements could hardly be 
improved :— 

The average man or woman who goes into a shop to buy 
soap is more or less affected by a vague sense of antagonism 
toward the seller. There is a rudimentary feeling that even 


the most ordinary transaction of purchase brings into contact 
two minds actuated by diametrically opposed interests. The 
—- who is not asking for a soap he has used before, 
1as some hazy suspiciow that the shopkeeper will try to sell, 
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not the article best worth the price, but the article which 
leaves the largest margin of profit; and the purchaser 
imagines that he in some measure secures himself against a 
bad bargain when he exercises his authority by asking for 
some specific brand or make of the commodity he seeks. || 
he has seen any one soap so persistently advertised that his 
memory retaiys its name, he will ask for it, not because he 
has any reason to believe it to be better or cheaper than 
others, but simply because he baffles the shopkeeper, and 
assumes an authoritative attitude by exerting his own freedom 
of choice. This curious and obscure principle of action 
probably lies at the root of all poster advertising, for the 
poster does not set forth an argument as does the newspaper 
advertisement. 


With one fact, interesting and suggestive, we will con- 
clude. In the United Kingdom more than fifty thousand 

rsons possess the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia. 
Mhis total strikes us as very remarkable, but any dis- 

sition to indulge in cock-crowing is stifled by the 
information that in the United States more than four 
hundred thousand copies have been purchased. No doubt 
the reflection to which this contrast of numbers gives rise 
would need to be qualified by outlying considerations, but 
the circumstance that in America the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is studied by a population about equal to all 
the men, women and children in Leeds is an extra- 
ordinary fact which brings home to us, as few others can, 
the intellectual eagerness of the people of America. It is 
from America that the new Racal 1 to the task of perfect- 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica has come. That task 
is being carried out in a spirit which unites [the old high 
seriousness and solidity of learning with something of 
that radiant, abounding eagerness in the quest of know- 
ledge and the acquisition of light and miscellaneous culture 
which fills the world to-day. 


“ A Lengthy Essay on Poetry.” 


Introduction to By Laurie Magnus, M.A. 

(Murray.) 

Mr. Laurie Maenus’s book “is intended to convey the 
elements of taste and judgment in pe the natural 
or direct method of literature teaching.” e have every 
sympathy with the perception from which his effort arises. 
He - we the futility of attempting to teach English 
literature—or not attempting to teach it—by studying the 
lives of authors, with lists of their works and dates. To 
which we might add the setting of crabbed passages from 
a writer, as a kind of mousetraps, to see whether the 
scholar will find his way out. Yet if English literature is 
to be made a substitute for the classics, this is very much 
the way in which it would have to be studied. The 
classics were never a means of teaching boys to love letters ; 
they were a discipline for certain mental faculties, and an 
unconscious training in the flexible use of language, by 
means of the effort exacted in the process of translation. 
But they did not excite, and were not designed to excite, 
the love of literature. What poet has dated his love of 

try from his first schoolboy acquaintance with Virgil, 
Homer, or Horace? Yet it is precisely as a substitute for 
the classics that Mr. Magnus regards English literature ; 
and it is from this unligdad that he desires a reform in 
the method of teaching it. We do not consider it any 
substitute for the classics—the labour of translation being 
precisely one of the most valuable points of classical 
discipline. But we agree that the taste for literature 
cannot be implanted by the present method. 

Mr. Magnus, however, is dealing with poetry, and aims 
at something more than inspiring a love for poetry, if we 
do not misinterpret the words we have quoted from his 
preface. His book seems to be an outcome of the quite 
modern belief that poetry can be taught. No previous age 
has conceived such an idea. It is a democratic mania of 
this democratic age, when the democracy demands to be 
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“‘taught’’ everything—from science to pastel-painting, 
from philosophy to poetry—in a neat little series of hand- 
books. Most astonishingly, even a man like Mr. Beeching, 
who is a poet in his degree, shares this inconceivable 
heresy. But the men of unquestionable poetic intelligence 
who hold it are in a hopeless minority. We believe, with 
the majority of such men and almost every poet, that 
agg 4 cannot be taught. Such attempts as this of 

. Magnus (it seems to us) result from a confusion 
between teaching and criticism. Poetry cannot be taught ; 
but a love for try can be germinated, in those who 
already possess P ope (and in them only). The natural 
means of awakening this love is criticism, or rather 
appreciation. The appreciative critic communicates to 
others his own enjoyment, and as far as possible his own 
perceptions, of poetry With this may be combined a 
certain amount (but not too much) of exposition concerning 
the formulz and mechanism of verse and poetic style ; for 
these things are concrete and learnable. A youth will 
derive more profit from reading fine poets and fine critics 
of poetry than from any text-book system. Nor should 
the critics be too subtle. For the ordinary lad of sixteen 
and upwards, Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Imagination and Fancy” 
would be much more valuable than Mr. Magnus’s more 
elaborate treatise. That is what he needs: concrete 
examples, with zestful comments on them, and a certain 
pointing-out of their less complex elements of technique. 
The same thing orally done is the only “‘ teaching ”’ which 
will stir the slumbering love of poetry in a youth, or a 
boy old enough to grasp commentary at all. Exposition 
of poetic — in the abstract, such as Mr. Magnus 
essays here, merely perplexes that eager concrete receptivity 
which should characterise youth. A youth hedd have 
learned to love beauty and truth in their concrete forms 
long before he attempts to analyse the reasons of them. 
The endeavour to “teach” poetry by teaching its under- 
lying principles, by analysis, is a reversal of the natural 
order. 

The very attempt to teach poetry suggests a lack of the 
finest poetic ™¥ and understanding which too often 
betrays itself in the performance. So these systems of 
poetic training are apt to contain concrete misjudgments 
which, on our souls, we believe do more practical harm to 
a scholar (who accepts all which is told him) than all their 
correctness of abstract principle can undo. Mr. Magnus 
has written a book which on the whole shows an intelligent 
and cultivated understanding of poetic laws, a book with 
considerable value for advanced students of poetry— 
though, as we have implied, we doubt its value for the 
unawakened beginner. His taste is above the average of 
that displayed in books of like class. Yet even here we 
find such unfortunate incidental pronouncements. He 
rebukes Mr. Stephen Phillips for that most poetic line :— 

Over him, 
A dreadful freshness exquisitely breathes. 
Why? Forsooth, ‘ dreadful”’ and ‘exquisite’ are 
words degraded by conversational use; therefore only a 
very exalted occasion could justify their poetic use in 
their true force. Neither one nor other has ever been 
degraded in poetry. Poetry has calmly continued to use 
them legitimately, contemptuously ignoring their use on 


ignoble rt No poetic mind would remember the slangy 
‘* dreadful”? when it met the word in this beautiful line. 


But, it seems, the matter is made worse by two such words 
being used in one line. Truth is, the word ‘“ dreadful ”’ 
is an unexpected adjective here apart from any conversa- 
tional use (though ‘‘ exquisite’’ is not), and that is what 
subconsciously troubles Mr. Magnus. He is really erecting 
a rule that two words of specialised force must not be 
used in one line. Was there ever a more arbitrary rule 
set up for poets to trample on? Critics are unteachable 
in planting such ‘canons of criticism,’’ which are spiked 
by t after t. If we have to choose between 
Mr. Magnus’s rule and such a line—it will go hard with 
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the rule. For in try the end—or at least the result, 
which is the same thing—does justify the means. Again, 
Carlyle is denounced for ‘‘the swinkt grinders in this 
treadmill of an earth.”” There is no reason why ‘“‘ swinkt ” 
should be dragged from obscurity, when “ tired’’ would 
do as well. But there is, and “ tired’’ would not have 
done as well in Carlyle’s passage. Milton spoke of “‘ the 
swinkt hedger,”’ and Stevenson, besides Carlyle, revived 
the word. Neither Milton nor Stevenson used words 
without they discerned a force and appositeness in them. 
‘“‘Swinked ” (to drop the poetic spelling) is an expressive 
word, because it is onomatopoetic—the sound echoes the 
sense. It has the very echo of the sound—the kind of 
sigh, the violent expiration of weary breath—which a 
man makes who is exhausted and over-heated with long 
toil in the open air; a sound which the ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew” (in Petruchio’s mouth) expresses by a coined 
exclamation—‘‘ Soud, soud, soud, soud!” But worse 
than these (and we could multiply such minor instances) 
is the author’s example of how good expression may be 
marred by ‘‘ salscohell matter.”’ ‘The astonishing specimen 
of ‘uninspired matter’ is that subtly beautiful passage 
from Coventry Patmore’s ‘‘ Winter ”’ ode :— 

I, singularly moved 

To love the lovely that are not beloved, 

Of all the seasons most 

Love Winter, and to trace 

The sense of the Trophonian pallor on her face. 

It is not death, but plenitude of peace ; 

And the dim cloud that doth the world enfold 

Hath less the characters of dark and cold 

Than warmth and light asleep, 

And correspondent breathing seems to keep 

With the infant harvest, breathing soft below 

Its eider coverlet of snow. 
Why is this matter uninspired? Because, apparently 
(for the author is sufficiently vague, beyond the general 
assertion that the style is in excess of the idea), the love 
of winter is not a rare thing, and the idea of summer 
sleeping under the snow is not “unknown.” As if it 
were not part of the poet’s province to give novelty to 
familiar conceptions ; as if it were not the very excellence 
of the passage that a general idea common to all is vivified by 
the subtlety with which its inner significance is brought out 
in detail; as if the imagery were mere adornment, instead 
of being an enhanced and infinitely suggestive expression ! 
To teach a youth, at his most impressionable age, that this 
is imperfect poetry, goes further to corrupt his poetic sense 
than any exposition of principle can go to raise it. We 
might cite a similar objection to a passage in Tennyson’s 
“* May-Queen,”’ but this is enough. 

The book, nevertheless, as a whole, is a good exposition 
of poetic principles, if it does not go very deep, and of 
technical principles. Yet it appears to us, when all is 
said, rather a lengthy essay on poetry than a manual 
which can practically teach the scholar the art of reading 
poetry. For is there an art of reading poetry? And can 
it be taught ? 





Twenty-three Volumes of Verse. 
(The Century 


West Country Songs. By Mark Guy Pearse. (Marshall. 


3s. 6d.) 
In the Highlands. By G. R. T. Ross. (Gardner.) 
By W. A. Adams. (Eliot Stock.) 


Horae Fugaces. 


Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Company.) 


Life’s — Comedies. By Hugh Bedwell. (Long. 
3s. 6d.) 
Lyric and other Poems. By Harold Boulton. (Cramer.) 


To know, to esteem, to love, and then to part, 
Breaks up life’s journey in many a feeling heart. 


Tus couplet is not the achievement of any one of the 
above-named poets; it was written by an amorous—and 
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fickle—grocer, recited in court before an under-sheriff, and 


came under our ay ey as we took up an evening paper 


as a change from a day of poet reading. It serves as a text 
and a warning. For the impulse to verse is a universal 
one, since there are some things at the back of the 
universal mind which cannot be said in prose, though 
the nature of the things depends on the depth of the 
particular mind’s building. The grocer had something 
to say which he could not express in prose, nor in poetry 
either as it happened. Yet we all of us have those 
thoughts that he too deep for tears, and are impelled, 
mostly in early youth, to say in metre what we cannot say, 
or are ashamed to say, in prose, and here we reach a dis- 
tinction, which may be pointed with a quotation from the 
volume of Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson’s collected 
verses, containing much that is thoughtful and well- 
expressed, “Qn a (reat Poet’s Obscurity” he 
writes ;— 


What means his line? You say none knows? 
Yet one perhaps may learn—in time: 

For, sure, could life be told in prose, 
There were no need at all for rhyme. 


So here we have Browning and the amorous grocer brought 
together, both of them trying to add music as a magic to 
the cold statement of passion or argument, both of them 
(and all of us who may rank between) trying to dive to 
depths or soar to heights which are just beyond ordinary 
human breathing powers. And it will instantly occur to 
you that the grocer, as well as certain others, do not reach 
high or deep enough to be beyond the region of prose. 
The thing felt could be put plainly by the average writer, 
and needs none of the mystic suggestiveness of verse. 
Three and twenty volumes of poems and odes, and 
sonnets and addresses and so forth, lay pleading for notice 
upon our table; let us apply this test, and ask how many 
among them express something—not something that would 
strain Browning’s prose power and send him diving into 
poetry, but something that sends the little thrill through 
the ordinary man when he first gets a glimpse over the 
edge of some emotional hillock. 

We have selected the best of the summer’s crop, and of 
these the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse’s West Country Songs 
must be given a special place. He is perhaps unnecessarily 
anxious to keep the Cornish dialect alive. Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, Mr. Quiller Couch, and Mr. Lowry will look 
after that. But his revivals, imitations, and original 
verses make good reading. The ‘Cornish Wedding 
Day” is perhaps the best, simple as it is; here is one 
stanza-—- 

Forgive your silly Mammy— 
O’ course, I know ’tis true 
That thirty years ago and more 
[ went and did like you— 

But your Mammy’s heart is achin’, 
For you've left an empty place; 
And your Mammy’s heart is breakin’ 
For the loss of your dear face. 


Another volume of the Poems of Place is Mr. G. R. T. 
Ross’s In the Highlands, and here we find, now and again, 
some hint of what flows into a man—and hardly comes 
out of a man—when he is face to face with loch, moor, 
mountain, or corrie. We quote a stanza on “ The 


Loch ”’ :— 


The sun, the mighty smith, on high 
As fast as e’er his strokes can ply 
His strength is raining down, 
Beneath his oft-repeated blows 
The loch like silver metal glows 
Amid the mountains brown. 


It is rather a striking image, but a mightier verse- 
smith would have welded something better than “ oft- 
repeated ”’ for the sun’s smiting. 
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Mr. Harold Boulton in his Lyries and other Poems is 
oddly unequal. This is precisely the thing that is mot 
worth writing. We quote it fully. 


Margaret has eyes of blue, 
Philip eyes of brown, 
Chance it was they met, these two, 
Coming from the town. 
Eyes of youth to love inclined 
Brought their hearts together, 
*Twas a summer evening kind, 
Lovely courting weather. 
In the village by-and-bye 
Pealed the wedding bell; 
What a homely history! 
Yet ’tis sweet to tell. 
You can see in the last two lines the desire to get below 
this ordinary story and these foreseen rhymes. But— 
‘‘ es ist ein’ alte Geschichte ’’—Heine gave the thrill, and 
it cannot be repeated. But once at least Mr. Boulton hits 
the mark. He has a ‘‘ Ploughman’s Toast,”’ which swings : 


October ale, October gale 
Proclaim the winter near ; 

Through fallow and stub the plough will grub 
To dig the grave of the year. 


There is more of it; and the swing of it carries one just 
above the limit of prose. ‘‘ October ale, October gale ’’— 
even those four words start the swing upwards. And even 
as we swing we turn another page and find that the poet, 
Mr. Hugh Bedwell, in this case, is fettered. 


One needs must write as Critics teach 


he writes in an address to Art. He is justified in com- 
plaining if critics taught him to write on the previous page— 
Until God in his own good time 
Elects that we must sever, 
Oh sweetheart mine, until that time 
Let’s live our lives together. 


‘Ever’ and “ never”’ are the proper rhymes to “sever,” 
and Mr. Bedwell has no right to introduce “ togever”’ to 


them. Mr. W. A. Adams clearly has the impulse to dive 
below the life of prose. Here is the impulse, not badly 
expressed :— 


Alone 
The poet stands: how then can he expect 
The world to heed his rhyming? Learned men part 
With knowledge, statesmen squander intellect, 
The poet gives the world a bleeding heart-— 
His own. 


It is true ‘‘learned men’’ demand a dissyllable for their 
epithet. But while the poet is willing to give his bleeding 
heart, this is what he really gives in his ‘‘ Scotti Vin- 
dicatio ” :— 

I’ve heard it stated that Sir Walter Scott 

Wrote merely jingling verses, and was not 

A poet of high rank; and this was meant 

Not as excuse, but as disparagement. 

Sir Walter bore an honourable name, 

And has acquired the just mead of fame. 


And so on. Well, here the writer does not carry the 
average man an inch above or below the possibility of 
prose. And there is not so much reason for putting so 
plain a statement into rhyme as for writing the jingle 
which enables schoolboys to remember that ‘‘ Common are 
to either sex Artifex and Opifex.’’ Yet on the whole 
those twenty odd volumes leave a sediment of gladness 
beneath the weariness of reading. There is something 
encouraging in this effort to get above and below the 
commonplace, even if there be vanity evinced in the pub- 
lication of these efforts. If you can get one helpful line 
out of twenty volumes you are a gainer. How many lines 
of the world’s poetry live in the hearts of men? Take, if 
you can find him, the average man. Will it be fifty lines ? 
A dozen, more likely. 
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Between Two Stools. 


The Unspeakable Scot. By T. W. H. Crosland. 
Richards. 5s.) 


Tats book is not good enough. It should have been 
more philosophical or more reckless ; and perhaps the best 
criticism on its pretensions is supplied at the end of the 
volume, where the publisher announces, as in preparation, 
The Egregious English. Just so. And maybe we shall 
have The Frivolous French, the Indolent Italians, and 
The Ungenerous Germans? It is quite easy to get upa case 
against the character and genius of any people, and as a 
device for heating the atmosphere of a debating society the 
idea has merits. But from an octavo book entitled The 
Unspeakable Scot we expect more. One can imagine a 
painstaking and philosophical examination of Scottish 
character at once hostile and cogent. One can also 
imagine a roaring torrent ef exaggerated description and 
invective, full of palpable hits, yet carrying pardon in its 
humour. Mr. Crosland has written neither of these 
ks, though scraps out of both may, perhaps, be found 
in his pages. 
Not that Mr. Crosland has descended to spite. We do 
not think that anyone, except the wonderful people who 
write letters to newspapers, will feel soreness or indigna- 
tion against him. It is merely that he is all the time 
playing with his reader, advancing, in apparent serious- 
ness, arguments too partial and foolish for consideration. 
The Scot may be ‘‘ the one species of human animal that is 
taken by all the world to . fifty per cent. cleverer and 
pluckier and honester than the facts warrant,”’ though we 
scarcely see how the cleverness of a man capable of 
practising this deception on all the world can be over- 
estimated. But if this unearned increment of reputation 
exists, Mr. Crosland’s book will not take itaway. There are 
always two ways of looking at a man’s behaviour. You 
may call plodding diligence mediocrity, you may describe 
obedience as servility, and enterprise in terms of disloyalty, 
but those readers must be very simple who are impressed 
by such translations. And such is too much Mr. 
Crosland’s method. 
As for his belittling and bespattering of Burns, the first 
process is done by ridiculously unfair quotation, and the 
second by conveniently ignoring the fact that this ‘ profli- 
gate person ’’’ who was “‘ never even a decent living man”’ 
but only ‘‘a superincontinent yokel with a gift for 
metricism”’ has yet engaged the hearts of Englishmen, 
who resort to him unfailingly under many healthy 
emotions. Scots may be under delusions about Burns, 
but Englishmen are not, and on their testimony alone his 
best is great and inspiring. All through this book Mr. 
Crosland holds a cheap brief and expounds it with cheap 
clamour. And he misses opportunities of being really 
interesting. His contemptuous description of Scott as 
“a school-prize classic,” his anecdote of a “ well-known 
Scotch critic’? who said ‘ Scott-—-well, of course! But 
between ourselves, man, I cannot read the damned books,” 
and his own judgment that “‘ if you are an average person, 
you have not read Scott, neither do you propose to do so”’ 
are typical of Mr. Crosland’s frivolous summaries. Now 
the exact position of Scott to-day is really worth examining, 
and might be examined in a hostile way yet with con- 
siderable suggestion of truths. As it is one turns from 
criticism introduced by such a sentence as ‘‘ For Scott and 
Carlyle little need be said.’’ Mr. Crosland is trending 
toward serious interest when he writes thus of Steven- 
son :— 


(Grant 


As to Stevenson, while the Scotch are disposed to brag 
about him when oceasion arises, they have always fought 
more or less shy of him. He has never been admitted to 
that cordial intimacy of relation which a Scotchman extends 
alike to Robbie Burns and Mr. 8S. R, Crockett. As a matter 
of fact he wrote too well and with too sincere a regard for 
the finer elements of literature to be properly understood in 
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Scotland. Further, he took the precaution not to interlard 
his English with such phrases as “ ben the hoose,” “ getting 
a wee doited,” and so forth. He had no use for Scoteh 
idioms, and when he dropped into them he was sorry for it 
And he did not stiffen his pages with panegyric of the Scotch 
character. In fact Stevenson tacitly refused to have anything 
to do with the advertising of his countrymen. He had the 
good sense to perceive that if you are to use the English 
language as a medium for expression, you might as well 
use it skilfully and decently while you are about it. More 
than all, he did not boast of having been born in a wynd, 
or of having pu’d fine gowans wi’ Jeanie, the auld sweetie 
wife's dochter, at Drumkettle. And an author, a modern 
author, who is guilty of all these sins of commission and 
omission must not expect affection from the warm heart of 
Scotia. 


Stevenson’s spiritual relation to Scotland might be worth 
careful examination, but Mr. Crosland no sooner hits on a 
line for just and interesting inquiry than he finds it is 
outside his purpose. He forsakes such dull paths in order 
to drag in Goudie as an example of ‘“‘ what a Scotch clerk 
can do when he tries ’’—-Goudie being a Shetlander. The 
present writer is as English as you make them, to adopt 
one of Mr. Crosland’s easy phrases, but Mr. Crosland has 
not provided him with the legitimate sport he had 
anticipated, 


Book Making. 


Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic. 
Oman, M.A. (Arnold. 6s. net.) — , 


THERE is no very obvious reason why this book should 
have been written. Mr. Oman tells us in his preface that 
it is “‘intended to show the importance of the personal 
element’”’ in the ‘miserable days of storm and stress”’ 
with which it deals. Roman history, he says, has been 
treated ‘‘as a mere example of constitutional growth and 
degeneration, or asa mere bundle of interesting admini- 
strative and legal details,” and of this mode of treatment 
he appears to regard Prof. Mommsen as a typical exponent. 
After such an exordium, the reader will probably expect 
to find in Mr. Oman’s pages a series of ‘‘ realizations ’’ of 
the leading actors in the great drama which the last 
century of the Republic witnessed. If he does so, he will 
be lamentably disappointed. We were not aware that the 

rsonal element in this period had suffered undue neglect. 
But in any case, Mr. Oman does not possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary to reinstate it. He has simply given us 
a history which suffers about equally from its omissions 
and its repetitions. The book contains seven somewhat 
dull narratives, compiled from materials accessible in any 
text book, and interspersed with familiar anecdotes. Of 
vivid portraiture or keen analysis of character there is not 
ascrap. And asa general rule the author’s judgments 
are astonishingly unilluminating. ‘Tiberius Gracchus was 
“a young man of excellent intentions and perfect honesty,”’ 
though we should not omit to add that to these attributes 
he added the characteristics of ‘‘ a mischievous madman.” 
Also “he was cursed with a mother (a very superior 
woman, said every voice in Rome) who was always 
reminding him that he was the grandson of Scipio the 
elder.” Caius Gracchus ‘‘ must have been an idiot ”’ 
or ‘“‘he must have been a deliberate impostor. Knowing 
the cleverness of the man we are forced to conclude that 
the latter alternative is the nearer to the truth.’ His 
“dreadful end’? was ‘‘melancholy but inevitable.” 
Cesar’s ‘“ Anti-Cato”’ was “worthy of a second-rate 
society journalist ’’: he was at bottom a “ clever young 
scamp,”’ and acted at times from ‘ sheer mischief ”’ : he had 
an ‘‘oragious political career,” and won his first start in 
political importance by his ‘ talent for self-advertisement.” 
Plutarch was ‘‘a simple old Boeotian.” Writing of 
Catiline, Mr. Oman observes ‘‘ we are driven to conclude 
that the insurgent chief was really a man of doubtful 
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character and reckless designs.” Expressions like 
“‘stupid,’’ ‘‘ imbecile,” “‘ idiotic,” ‘absolutely insane,” 
tumble over one another’s heels in Mr. Oman’s sentences. 
Roman political life appears to him like Bedlam let loose. 
But even the short-sighted intolerance of his historical 
judgments hardly suffices to prepare the reader for the 
following absolutely monstrous remark: ‘It. is hardly 
necessary to say that Mommsen’s estimate of Pompey is 
no more to be taken seriously than his estimates of Cicero, 
or Cato, or Cesar.”” Anyone who is familiar with the 
German scholar’s brilliant character-sketches, and who 
contrasts them with the chapter in which Mr. Oman makes 
of Cato a sort of model for the edification of a Sunday 
school audience, will feel pretty strongly that it was quite 
unnecessary for Mr. Oman, at any rate, to say it. A 
writer so self-confident should at least be consistent. But 
in one chapter we learn that ‘“‘of course Cesar was 
insincere in pretending that he would be in personal 
danger if he returned to Rome,” while in the next we are 
told, of the very same occasion, that “‘he knew . . . 
that there would be a desperate attempt on the part of the 
Optimates to fall upon him.” It is not creditable to 
Oxford that such a book as this should be written by a 
deputy-professor of the University. If, after an oragious 
academic career, Mr. Oman sinks with Mommsen 
into the limbo of historians who are not to be taken 
seriously, his dreadful end will be melancholy but 
inevitable. 








Other New Books. 


An English Girl in Paris. (Lane. 6s.) 


Lieut literature about Paris and Parisians has an invidious 
attraction. It seems easier to make amusing chatter about 
them than most people. It is as if some of the inimitable 
manner of doing and saying trivial things, peculiar to the 
nation, filtered even into the comparatively dull English 
temperament when once applied to them as subject. An 
English Girl in Paris reminds us of Elizabeth’s manner 
in her letters to her mother. ‘True, it is a tempered 
Elizabeth, with a duller wit, a somewhat less audacious 
disposition, and with here and there behind her lightness, 
a certain touch of sympathetic understanding. But An 
Ynglish Girl in Paris might well be a less vivacious sister 
to the notorious epistolary Elizabeth. 

For light literature, however, the present book is on the 
whole excellent reading. It is unequal, but the characteri- 
sation is everywhere good, while certain chapters, notably 
‘““A Plage de Famille’? and ‘‘ Madame Marcelle,” are 
genuinely and plausibly humourous. In “‘ Concerning a 
Gay Marquise,” under a light and apparently almost 
careless manner the picture of a certain type of French 
mondaine is in reality very subtly and completely drawn, 
all the redeeming and lovable side of a confusing and 
very complex subject being given a just value. The 
smartness of the writing verges in places upon an unplea- 
sant flippancy, but in ‘ Feu Monsieur Vollot ’’ and ‘* The 
Asile St. Joseph ’’ the pathos and the charm of a people 
full of extremes and impulse are the impressions most 
strongly given. And the pathos in both is peculiarly 
and characteristically French, impossible probably to any 
other nation, but through the inimitable felicity of their 
utterance seeming to gain an added grace and accentua- 
tion. Even shallowness becomes something delicate, 
childlike, and evasive in their hands. 


A Rambler's Note-Book at the English Lakes. 


By Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley. (MacLehose. 5s.) 


Canon RAWNSLEY is an earnest lover of the English Lakes, 
and in him they find their most indefatigable living 
panegyrist. 
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chronicler of their beauty and associations, their moods 


and their haunting variableness. Canon Rawnsley never 
fails of enthusiasm ; indeed, the note is so persistent that 
perhaps he hardly gets his subjects in their right per- 
spective, and we are somewhat overwhelmed with a too 
highly coloured and adjectival vocabulary. But that is 
a fault which makes for popularity, and Canon Rawnsley 
does not carry it so far as some of his distinguished 
predecessors in the same field. And apart from purely 
descriptive matter there are articles in- this volume which 
are treated with delicate appreciation and sympathy— 
“The Last of the Rydal Borothys,” for instance, and 
‘Cumberland Character.”” Of the descriptive work we 
like best ‘‘Duddon Daffodils,’ in which the author 
succeeds in interesting us on a theme long since thread- 
bare, and ‘‘ The Grasmere Rushbearing,” a quite charming 
record of a beautiful custom in which Christianity has 
borrowed from older faiths, and made all fragrant with a 
kind of childlike and beneficent sweetness. 

But we have found the most fascinating article in “‘ The 
true story of ‘D’ye ken John Peel?’ ”’ Everyone knows 
the song, incomparable in its kind, and as stirring to 
the blood as a hill-wind, but everyone does not know 
the story of John Woodcock Graves, its author. They 
will find it here in a bit of biography which is a model in 
its way and quite full enough as the record of a name 
immortalised by a single song. Graves wrote other songs, 
but only one “ John Peel,’ which expresses all that was 
best in a character by no means admirable, yet somehow 
always redeemed by a passion for freedom, even when 
ren sl meant grave injustice to the man’s family and 
friends. After his death his daughter wrote of him: 
“‘T have had many sleepless nights of late years on his 
account ; but no one could do better for him than we have 
done. I know the spot where he rests after the turbulent 
storm of life through which he has passed, and as I reflect 
over it, what a wasted life it has been !—a total shipwreck 
made of what might have been all goodness and greatness 
in man. Poor father!”’ Yet he wrote ‘‘ John Peel.” 


—_—— 


The Message of Man. Arranged by Stanton Coit, Ph.D. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. Third edition. 2s. net.) 


Dr. Corr, the well-known teacher of ethics, has had the 
idea to build up a book of ethical scriptures from the 
thousands of precepts, maxims, and solemn utterances he 
has met with in his wide reading. Surveying these, he 
has found that he has “stored up something more than 
a mere heap of unrelated particles even of gold, he 
discovers that the thought-edges of one saying match with 
those of another, and the emotional flush of one mounts 
into the warmer glow of another, as if each had been 
made for each.” Accordingly Dr. Coit dovetails his 
quotations in arbitrary but appropriate sequences, in 
which Ruskin may be found completing the sense of a 
Hebrew prophet, or George Eliot connecting a passage from 
the gospel of St. John with one from Swedenborg. For 
example, under the heading ‘‘The Deepest Life of the 
Soul is Incommunicable’’ we have the following :— 


1. How secret is the system of temptation! Who knows 
what is going on, what the real ordeal has been, what its 
issue was ? 

2. So with respect to the trial of griefs and sorrows, the 
world is again a system of secrecy. 

3. No man can save his brother’s soul, 
Nor pay his brother’s debt. 


4. Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves from 
each other behind a screen of trivial words and deeds, and 
those who sit with us at thesame hearth are often the farthest 
off from the deep human soul within us, full of unspoken 
evil and unacted good. 

5. The strife none can share: though, by all, its results 

may be known: 
When the soul arms for battle she goes forth alone. 


SS aS) 
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6. Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou 
appearest unto others: and let the world be deceived in thee, 
as they are in the lights of heaven. 

Here the first two paragraphs are from J. B. Mozley’s 
Sermons, the third is from Matthew Arnold’s Obermann 
Once More, the fourth from George Eliot’s Janet’s Repen- 
tance, the fifth from Owen Meredith’s Lucile, and the sixth 
from Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals. The book 
attempts in this way, in ninety-two chapters, to display 
the Moral Life in its private and me vy of its public 
bearings. It certainly fulfils its purpore, which is to 
provide manifold ethical guidance and inspiration. The 
references are given in foot-notes, and where small altera- 
tions or adaptations have been made these have been 
conscientiously noted. A book which many will wish to 


possess. 


Our a and Queen. By W.H. Wilkins. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 
A HANDSOME presentation volume littered with ‘‘ super 
illustrations ; of excellent value, but having the fault that 
great muscularity is required to lift the tome with any 
comfort. This volume, number one, ends with the mar- 
~ 4 ceremony, and therefore the 300 pages deal exclusively 
with the education and early life of the King. The 
educational scheme followed was considered at the time to 
err rather on the side of the ideal, and this sentiment is 
reflected in Punch’s poem, entitled ‘A Prince at High 
Pressure ’’ :— 
Thou dear little Wales, sure the saddest of tales 
Is = tale of the studies with which they are cramming 
ee: 
In thy tuckers and bibs, handed over to Gibbs, 
Who for eight years with solid instruction is ramming 
ee. 

There was also an anonymous pamplilet issued which 
may have had some influence in its suggested counsel 
of perfection. But whether for Prince or pauper the 
advice was good and is well worth quoting: ‘“‘ Let our 
Prince love our beautiful poets, but let him never be set 
to make a verse ; let him be taught to admire the wonders 
of painting and sculpture, but let him never assume the 
palette or chisel; let him be led to understand the 
mechanical arts, but let him never touch tool or lathe ; let 
him be familiar with science from conversation; but let 
him have no laboratory, no pet museum or collection.” 
This gratuitous advice was not followed, but the fact 
remains patent to all that ‘‘ dear little Wales ’’ was rushed 
through Cambridge and Oxford, and Glasgow “‘ where two 
days would suffice: one day devoted to iron (industry) and 
the other spent in cotton.”” He was then hustled through 
Canada, America, Europe, and Palestine, learning all the 
while. In his spare time he devoted himself to State 
functions, and at the mature age of seventeen he was made 
colonel. 





” 





Messrs. Longmans send us a new and cheaper impres- 
sion of Buckle’s History of Civilisation, which they So 
just issued in their “Silver Library” in three volumes at 
10s. 6d. This work was first published in two volumes, 
8vo, 1858-61; its author dying in 1862. In 1867 a new 
edition was issued in three volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s., 
of which the present admirable impression is a reprint. 
Mr. C. 8S. Colman’s T'ypes of British Plants (Sands) has 
been planned to fill “‘ what is thought to be a gap in 
modern Natural History literature between the more 
advanced manuals for adult readers and the one-syllable 
picture-books for the nursery.’’ This is an enormous gap, 
and we should have thought that it was filled already by 
scores of popular works on botany. Not that this book is 
therefore superfluous; on the contrary, it appeals to a 
need too big to be satisfied by any dozen ks. Mr. 
Colman acts the part of a patient teacher, and generousl 
offers to correspond with readers on subjects in whic 


they may find difficulties. We can heartily recommend 
the book, which is specially well produced, and is 
illustrated with skill by Miss Eva Aflalo. 

Doubly in Crown Service (Stock. 5s.), by Miss K. Y. 
Watson, is a very simple and pleasant record of the life of 
the author’s father, Colin Watson. The narrative is mainly 
compiled from Colin Watson's diary, and the whole book 
is “‘ay attempt to pourtray the Christian character of one 
whose life was an example of Christian service.”” _ Watson 
was the introducer of steam navigation in the Mersey, 
though his venture proved a failure. 

Part of the spirit of the age is reflected in Mr. M. G. 
Jessett’s The Bond of Empire (Sampson Low), an endea- 
vour to bring home to young minds the meaning and 
significance of the British Empire and a sense of the vital 
importance to us of the trans-oceanic portions of our 
empire. This is carried out in nine c apters dealing 
with such subjects as “ rial Defence,” ‘“‘ Imperial 
Federation,” ‘‘ Imperial ercantile Marine,” ‘‘ The 
Imperial Court of Appeal,” &c. Photographs of leading 
administrators, as uM, Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, and many others, and maps of the world 
_ 1802 and 1902, are additions to a useful and timely 

k, 


Fiction. 


Holy Matrimony. By Dorothea Gerard. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue lady who writes under the name of “ Dorothea 
Gerard’ is a painstaking writer. In Holy Matrimony we 
have ample evidence of this. There is one idea in it, 
which is stated in the first chapter and worked out 
steadily in every succeeding one, until the moral of it is 
pointed in the last paragraph of the last chapter. The 
idea is good enough, and in its way original. An old lady, 
by far the most interesting though the least developed 
character in the story, is writing a book called The Death 
of Luxury, to prove that the increase of luxury in the 
classes that. cannot properly afford to be luxurious is 
dealing a death-blow to the happy marriage; for most 
girls are called upon to choose between a loveless marriage 
with money, or a love-match without money. In either 
case, unhappiness is sure to follow—according to Baroness 
Briickner. As if to prove her theory, two girls of her 
acquaintance make the two typical alliances. Irene, the 
beautiful and romantic, marries the man of her choice, who 
has very little money ; Bertha, her practical sister, marries 
the wealthy parvenu, without a pretence of affection for 
him. But neither sister has counted the cost. Irene does 
not realise, in embarking on a life of poverty and senti- 
ment, that she will have appearances to keep up, friends 
to entertain, children to bring up, and so on. Bertha does 
not allow for the fact that her husband may fall in love with 
her, and she may fall in love with some one else. So they 
both make failures of their experiments; Bertha’s ends in 
her being shot by her husband, and Irene’s, more happily, 
in her husband’s adoption by a rich uncle. po the 
Baroness Briickner ends her book, as well as Dorotliea 
Gerard’s, with these words :— 

It does not do without money, but also it does not do with 
money alone—nor will it ever do with it alone, so long as 
hearts are young and blood is warm. Yet the reign of happy 
tee. may be coming; but that day cannot dawn till we 
iave all risen together, we poor ones, we loving ones of the 
earth; until we have struck out for our rights, until the 
tyrannical, the poisonous luxury of our age is dead ! 

The idea, as we have said, is good enough, but in the 
novel something is wanting, as in most novels written with 
a purpose. The plot lacks interest, the characters lack 
life, the style lacks distinction. It is all very blameless, 
very carefully done, and rather dull. 
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Splendid Mourning. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. (Ward, Lock. 
6s.) 
Tue intention of the book is given before the commence- 
ment by the following quotation from Mme. De Staél :— 
“Fame is for women only a splendid mourning for 
happiness.’ As an example of this statement a somewhat 
crude volume has been put before the reading public. 
The chief character is a woman, who abruptly ‘starts 
neglecting an irreproachable husband for the sake of 
writing novels, in which literary effort she is immediately 
and amazingly successful. The fact of this enormous 
success is puzzling to the reader, who is shown nothing 
but a more than commonly shallow, egoistic, unintelligent 
yerson, more easily gullible than any child, and quite 
——s of grasping either a personality or a situation. 
rs. Glanville is a hopelessly unpleasant person, but 
making an unlovely character the principal figure of a 
book is by no means necessarily a failure. Human nature, 
dug into deep enough, has always a moving quality. 
Dostoieffsky writes of a murderer, and a murderer whose 
crime was of the most cold-blooded description, never- 
theless sympathetic comprehension overwhelms us we read. 
But then Dostoieffsky knew human nature as his alphabet, 
his comparison for it coming from the profundity of his 
haiontoden, and not from a sentimental tendency. His 
instinct also for the exact potentialities of a character was 
unerring. 

In the average novel, on the contrary, character seems to 
be built up purely according to the fancy of the writer, or 
according as the exigencies of the plot seem to render 
most convenient. In Splendid Mourning transformations 
of temperament occur with a bewildering completeness, 
both the heroine and a literary woman friend, called E. C. 
for short, startling us by amazing changes of personality. 


_ The book is, to a certain extent, a skit upon modern novel 


writing and cheap literary notoriety, and as such, no 
doubt contains a considerable amount of truth in its 
statements. But the manner of their saying is always 
commonplace, and the writing throughout just misses the 
smartness it obviously labours to attain. 


The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit. By Geraldine Hodgson. 

(Treherne. 6s.) 
Tue title of the above book will cause irritation to most. 
Upon first reading, it not only stumbles awkwardly upon 
one’s tongue, but even its grammer appears dubious. 
When the meaning has eventually been mastered, irritation 
is not entirely pacified. A novel deliberately taking as 
subject the subtlety of the spiritual element in human 
nature requires genius to succeed. It becomes merely a 
trite platitude unless the extraordinary mysteriousness of 
this spiritual element, its complexity, its mingling with 
materialism, its helpless dependance upon the physical, 
and its marvellous, stirring triumphs are dealt with by a 
mind itself spiritually profound and many-sided, and a 
temperament cosmopolitan in its knowledge and emotions. 

By an instinct, which is one of the subtleties under 
discussion, the reader is aware that this is not going to 
prove the case in the _— volume, and a quotation 
from the Gospel of St. John that precedes the commence- 
ment of the story strengthens suspicion. Upon reading, 
moreover, what is found is a fairly interesting, but not very 
well written book of an exceedingly simple and familiar 
type. The plot is so well known that the marvel is any 
writer is still found to utilise it again. We get a lost heir 
working in the big works that are of right his own. We 
get also the usual strike in the works and the subsequent 
unexplained fire which razes the building to the ground, 
and in which the death of the false heir and owner of the 
works takes place.. There is in addition a High Church 
clergyman, much in love, but with preventive views 
concerning the celibacy of the clergy, and who in con- 
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sequence catches an epidemic in the slums and dies. 
Behind and along with all this habitual matter is a good 
deal of talk upon religion, including a sermon of many 
pages, for which nothing that follows offers sufficient 
justification. 

The book is readable, but the writing is somewhat 
careless, and the grammar could in places be improved 
with advantage. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 
IxmortaL Yours. By Moriey Roserts. 


A story of youth and literary enthusiasms. His name 
was Lacy, and he left Ullswater to make his fortune by his 
pen in London. There he is whirled around in an eddy of 
minor artistic and literary personalities, is attached by a 
pretty model, and writes a book about his experiences, 
which stands him in ill-stead when the inevitable She 
crosses his path. There is tragedy at the end, and the 
book contains some frank writing. A boisterous, lively 
story, and quite readable. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Conquest or CHARLOTTE. By D. 8. Metprum. 


Scotch. This long romance, which has appeared serially 
in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, is dedicated “‘ to all 
shore-rovers, old and young, on the St. Brise Coast.” It 
is divided into four parts—‘‘My Legacy of Family 
History,” ‘‘The Happy Islands,” ‘Love in a Mist” 
and ‘‘The Conquest of Charlotte.’ ‘‘I am reciting a 
story of my childhood. For the truth lying under it I 
refer you to the consciences of those who handed it on. 
This is the Back Bowes Legend; and Rab Cuick and the 
elder Charlotte sailed in upon its wings.” (Blackwood. 
6s.) 

Unete Jor’s Lecacy. By Guy Boornpy. 


Uncle Joe’s Legacy is but one of the eighteen stories 
contained in this volume. . It is a simple little tale about a 
rich man who having lost all his money was saved from 
bankruptcy because a nice brother, whom he had grudgingly 
befriended, turned out to be a millionaire. Another of 
the stories tells of a Boer spy who tried to steal some 

yapers from the house of an English General with whom 
he had been staying under false pretences. (Ward, Lock. 
5s.) 

McGiusky. By A. G. Hates. 


Being a compilation from the diary of Trooper McWiddy 
of Remington’s Scouts, or in other words another story 
about the late Boer war. McGlusky was Australian by 
birth, Scots by descent, by religion, by thirst, thrift and 
enterprise. He strongly favoured a Scotch Messiah. In 
the opening chapter he has a humourous interview with 
Mr. Kruger. Soon after that war breaks out, and 
McGlusky captures a commando—small, but a commando. 
Chapter XIV. is called ‘‘ Winston Churchill’s Vulture.” 
poe ag 6s.) 


Para. By Mrs. C. N. Wittamson. 


A bright, readable story, by the author of The Barn 
Stormers. It opens at Passy, and introduces us to Helen 
Annesley, the one pupil teacher in Madame de Lupigny’s 
highly select hea for young ladies, Helen ‘‘ was not a 
marvel of beauty, but she was radiantly pretty, with the 
nimbus of her shining hair, the pure red and white of her 
face, the charming curve of her lips, and the jewels that 
she had for eyes.”” (Methuen. 6s.) 
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Mrs. Boythorn and Her 
Canary. 


EverYoNE remembers how the canary sat on Mr. Boythorn’s 
head while he described the Dedlock family as a nursery 
of pig-headed numskulls, and declared that nothing but 
ten thousand hundred-weight of gunpowder would avail 
to reform the Courts of Chancery. The canary knew the 
quiet heart of the man, and ruffled not a feather. Imagine 
a female Boythorn and a distrustful canary, and you have 
the counterparts of Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the present dreadful affair of Charles 
Dickens. , 

Let us explain. A week ago it was whispered in heaven 
and muttered in hell, at any rate it was hinted in the 
Acapemy, that Mr. Swinburne was about to give Mr. Lang 
a piece of his mind. Thus is the wind tempered to a city 
shorn of Coronation flags. But a curious thing happened. 
Before we could realise it Mr. Lang was replying to 
Mr. Swinburne in the Morning Post. The fact that Mr. 
Swinburne had not yet spoken, that the rejoinder preceded 
the attack, was itself a cure for the lassitudes of July. 
Mr. Lang was not’ even sure that himself was the critic 
whom Mr. Swinburne meant to scourge, but pinning his 
faith to our statement, he acted with the consummate 
previousness of an old bird. Sure that he could not perch 
on Mrs. Boythorn’s forehead with any comfort during the 
threatened eruption, and having no mind to flutter and 
burn in the intricacies of the chandelier, he flew to the 
Morning Post, and there chirped his defence. ‘I have 
followed,” he said, ‘‘ the advice of my country’s proverb, 


‘Tak’ the first word o’ flyting,’ and there ends my concern ~ 


with the subject.” 

Mr. Lang was perhaps cleverer than even a Scotchman 
knew. Since he wrote those words the Quarterly Review 
has appeared; Mrs. Boythorn has screamed. Mr. Lang 
now knows that his article was a reply to ten incidental 
lines describing his introductions to the Gadshill series 
of Dickens as “the prefatory importunities of a writer 
disentitled to express and disqualified to form an opinion 
on the work of an English humorist. The intrusive 
condescension or adulation of such a commentator was 
= somewhat superfluous in front of the reprinted 

averley Novels; the offence becomes an outrage, the 
impertinence becomes impudence, when such rubbish is 
shot down before the doorstep of Charles Dickens.”’ 

We do not know what term the “‘ fancy ’’ would give to 
this collapse of a first-class mill. We know that we are 
left alone with the most astonishing article that we have 
read, as America says, “‘in years.’’ We were aware that 
Mr. Swinburne’s prose had made the judicious grieve, 
as his poetry has caused the injudicious to rave; but we 
were as little pre for the Heliogabalan roses of 
rhodomontade am he heaps on Dickens’s grave as for 
the feminine calling of names with which he degrades 
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even that dubious ceremony. His first sentence exhibits 
his twin lacks of form and urbanity. Here it is :— 


It is only when such names as Shakespeare’s or Hugo's 
rise and remain as the supreme witnesses of what was 
highest in any particular country at any particular time that 
there can be no question among any but irrational and 
impudent men as to the supremacy of their greatest. 


No doubt this sentence has a socket of sense into which 
one’s intellect may drop with pleasing suddenness at any 
moment, but, for ourselves, we are still groping. Yet 
however difficult it is to read Mr. Swinburne’s prose, it is 
not difficult to explain it. It is the energy of his poetry 
‘running amok. It is his violence without his viol. Mr. 
Swinburne’s _ door does not open, as a t’s should, 
on a gradual and verdant slope of beautiful prose; it 
precipitates him, every time he opens it, into the noisy 
street where the victory is to elbowish and vociferous 
persons. Yet the instincts of the poet survive, and the 
quality which Mr. Swinburne strives for in his prose is 
opulence. Unfortunately he seeks it in the wrong way. 

e appears to think that as that man is a benefactor who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
so the writer is to be admired who crams two, three, or even 
four adjectives into the room of one. Add to this obsession 
his inability to praise or blame except in detonating super- 
latives and you describe the prose of the greatest poet of 
our day. Could violence be more misplaced than here : 
“There may possibly be some faint and flickering shadow 
of excuse for the dullards, if unmalignant, who prefer 
Nicholas Nickleby to the riper and sounder fruits of 
the same splendid and inexhaustible genius.’’ Note the 
double adjectives: ‘‘ faint and flickering,’ “riper and 
sounder,’ ‘‘splendid and inexhaustible.” This dupli- 
cative and triplicative pother of words never stops. ‘“‘ No 
mortal man or woman, no human boy or girl, can resist 
the fascination of Mr. and Mrs. Quilp.” . . “The 
advance in tragic power is even more notable and 
memorable than this.” . “Interest and sympathy are 

” “cc I 


well-nigh superseded or overbalanced . . . n 
immediate prospect of the imminent gallows . . .” 
“Cannot mesmerise or hypnotise us.” . . “It is only 


by dunces that it is held improbable or impossible for a 
great writer to judge aright of his own work at its best, 
to select and to prefer the finest and fullest example of his 
active genius.” . . “It is not only by his master- 
pieces, it is also by his inferior works or even by his 
comparative failures that the greatness of a great writer 
may be reasonably judged and tested.’’ So necessary are 
unnecessary words to Mr. Swinburne that he will employ 
them in automatic response to his physical craving for 
their rhythm. Take this sentence :— 


No son of Adam and no daughter of Eve on this God’s 
earth, as his occasional friend Mr. Carlyle might have 
expressed it, could have imagined it possible—humanly 
possible—for anything in later comedy to rival the unspeak- 
able perfection of Mrs. Quickly’s eloquence at its best. 


Here the words “humanly possible,” and the pause for 
their entry, are amusing when you see what follows. It 
is melancholy, too, to observe the suffocation at birth of a 
fine sentence :— 


Jonas Chuzzlewit has his place of eminence for ever among 
the most memorable types of living and breathing wickedness 
that ever were stamped and branded with immortality by the 
indignant genius of a great and unrelenting master. 


Let us see what sane deletion will do for this sentence :— 


Jonas Chuzzlewit is among the most memorable types of 
wickedness that ever were branded with immortality by 
indignant genius. 


This is, at least, the cool embodiment of a thought of which 
Mr. Swinburne’s sentence is the gesticulating fever. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s love of noise and rotundity seems to 
preoccupy him to the extent of destroying his finer judg- 
ment, his sense of scale, and his eye for the architecture 
of his commentary. In a single paragraph he will deafen 
himself to his own voice, so that of Little Nell he can 
whisper that she would thoroughly deserve her fame “ if 
she were but a thought more human and more credible,” 
and then, on rising satiny vociferate that ‘‘a child whom 
nothing can ever irritate, whom nothing can ever baffle, 
whom nothing can ever misguide, whom nothing can ever 
delude, and whom nothing can ever dismay, is a monster 
as inhuman as a baby with two heads.” 

Mr. Swinburne reserves to himself the right to blame 
Dickens. The objectors to the plot of Bleak House, as it 
affects Lady Dedlock, are “helots of culture whose brains 
may have been affected by the academic delirium of self- 
complacent superiority.” The critics who find some parts 
of A Tale of Two Cities exaggerated and unreal share 
“the chattering duncery and the impudent malignity of so 
consummate and pseudosophical a quack as George Henry 
Lewes.” Anon the lava-tide of adjectives overtakes “‘ the 
blatant boobies who deny truthfulness and realism to 
the imagination or the genius of Dickens because it never 
condescended to wallow in metaphysics or in filth.’ 
Mr. Lang’s gentle chidings of Dickens may have been a thin 
and unnecessary sauce piquante to the Gadshill banquet, 
but we are quite wnalie to discover why they should 
infuriate a poet who screams the very same objections. It 
is he who finds the plot of Dombey and Son stupid, and 
the characters of the father and daughter “‘ failures of the 
first magnitude.” It is he who notes Dickens’s “‘ curious 
and seemingly incorrigible ignorance” of society; and 
whom the halting invention and the poor humour of Little 
Dorrit affect with “ irrepressible irritation.” 

It may be that Mr. Selskeste resents the bestowal of 
warm instead of super-heated praise on the writer whom 
he can hardly refer to except under such phrase as “‘ this 
magnificent and immortal benefactor.” It is doubtful, 
however, whether the laudation contained in the following 
sentence has any meaning whatever: ‘‘ David Copperfield, 
from the first chapter to the last, is unmistakeable by any 
eye above the level and beyond the insight of a beetle’s as 
one of the masterpieces to which time can only add a new 
charm and an unimaginable value.” Judgments like the 
following are more wonderful than the thing they wonder 
at: ‘To have created Abel Magwitch is to be a god 
indeed among the creators of deathless men.’’ Even 
minor characters are described as ‘‘ flashing into eternity 
across the stage of Dickens.”’ It is but for a moment that 
we meet Bill Barley, but ‘eternity is in-that moment.” 
And so on, and so on. If Mr. Swinburne’s aim were to 
do Dickens hurt by paralysing the praise of others it 
would ig ap age his article though it would not effect 
his object. e can only compare the effect of his prose 
on our nerves with that of a relentless steam-organ braying 
in wafts of gas-heat, while the characters of Dickens ride 
round distractedly on hobby-horses, urged, as it seems, by 
the insupportable accompaniment. 





The Preferential Anthology. 


Tere are two main kinds of anthology: that which 


endeavours to be representative; and that which, 
essentially, is a statement of the compiler’s personal 
preferences. ‘‘I love these things,” the latter kind seems 


to say; ‘‘do you not agree with me?” And you will like 
it or not, according to the measure of your sympathy with 
the compiler’s sympathies. Now and again some very 
naif person publishes an anthology which pushes this 
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a to its most logical consequences ; which is 


unified neither by place nor period, by subject nor senti- 
ment; which, ignoring even the comprehensive differentia- 
tion between verse and prose, reduces the whole law 
of inclusion and exclusion to its own imperial placet. It 
is magnificent, but not an anthology. It is rather an 
organised commonplace-book—organised, in virtue of some 
endeavour to sort it into specific heaps. The strange 
thing is that we have all, at odd times, acknowledged an 
obligation to this most inartificial manner of book-making. 
A further curious point is that a book of this kind, consist- 
ing entirely of other and heterogeneous writers’ thoughts, 
is one of the most personal and self-revealing of books. 
The author makes more intimate confession of himself 
than, without consummate literary skill, he could effect 
by his deliberate and first-hand confidences. You know 
him, you like or despise or are bored by him, as though 
he were the inmate of your house. For you are indeed 
made the inmate of his own intelligent household, and 
know its furnishing. 

A man’s selection from books confesses his selection 
from life; since the lesson of both is only to be learned 
by an attentive selection, and what a man elects in life he 
will elect in reading. So, like all noble learning, this of 
books comes at last to depend on a soul of nobility in the 
learner. From a an personal choice of extracts 
worthily done, over and above the value of the 
thoughts themselves, this is what we gain: the know- 
ledge of the soul of nobility in the chooser. No man 
who makes a quite noble choice from books could make a 

uite ignoble choice from life. It warms us almost with 
the force of a personal example, of a life beautifully lived 
out before us. This has been our feeling in reading Miss 
(or Mrs.) Elizabeth Waterhouse’s Little Book of. Life 
and Death, published by Messrs. Methuen—a quite 
unpretentious choice of brief passages on the great 
general themes of life, without any conspicuous skill or 
finality of arrangement. In such technical points it would 
be easy to suggest improvements. But the choice has 
been made with sincere dignity ; and it might so readily, 
so commonly have been done otherwise. e know too 
well how trivial, how insincere, how cheap, how senti- 
mental, how vulgarly trite or more vulgarly eloquent it 
might have been. It is the antithesis of all these; and we 
experience the recognition of a personal privilege in 
meeting the pervasive atmosphere of a distinguished 
nature, and drinking by choice from the deeper waters of life. 
This is no more than the proper and sufficient justification 
of such a book; but then how few such books justify 
themselves! In the opening sections alone the author has 
not escaped the defect of her sex. They are, of course, 
Love and Maternity--two topics which fatally invite the 
woman to sentimentality. Here the extracts are often on 
a lower plane than that held throughout the rest of the 
book—weakly, prettily, smally domestic and emotional. 

But the rest is excellent. It is not, of course, exhaustive 
or representative ; what book in this kind could be? But 
it is a merit of such compilations that they stimulate each 
of us—or most of us—to make acquaintance with noble 
writers who have not hitherto crossed our path. Of one 
such writer, at least, it may safely be said that few who 
open the book will have heard. We are glad to confess 
our own ignorance, since it means a pleasure to be 
explored. We mean Henry Montague, Earl of Manchester, 
whose quaintly named ‘‘ Manchester al Mondo” was 
written about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He has all the exceeding dignity and impressiveness 
aa to that richest and stateliest time of English prose. 

ear but this :— 


As in the greatest extremities good physicians leave drugs, 
and minister only cordials; so deal by thy soul when death 
approaches: lay thee down and sleep in peace; cast away all 
worldly cares ; entertain only thoughts that will animate thy 


weak body and refresh thy thirsty soul, as did that dew of 
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When sickness 


Hermon, falling upon the hill of Sion. 
undresses man for death, then Job’s scio (I know) and 
St. Paul’s cupio (I desire) are the words of sweetest comfort. 


That ‘‘ when sickness undresses man for death” is a 
phrase worthy of Sir Thomas Browne. Again :-— 


Now methinks I hear death say of life, as John Baptist 
said of Christ, “He that cometh after me is before me.” 
O sweet word, Life, the best monosyllable in the world, 
God’s own attribute! Deus vivit (God liveth); and “ my 
soul,” saith Job, “ shall live, for my Redeemer liveth.” 

And is this life but the child of death? Then blessed also 
be the word Death, the mother of life; I will no more call 
thee Marah, but Naomi; for thou art not bitter, but sweet ; 
— pleasant, though swifter in thy gait than the Roe or 

ind. 


Such solemnities of thought and style are to be found 
in the obscure bye-tracks of that illustrious century, whose 
chiefs are Browne and Taylor and Hooker and Milton : 
“‘there were giants in those days.’ Browne we have 
mentioned, and the Norwich physician is not left 
unquoted. His finest and best-known things are left 
alone; but this is yet fine enough in all conscience :— 


Be able to be alone. Lose not the advantage of Solitude, 
and the Society of thyself, nor be only content, but delight 
to be alone and single with Omnipresency. He who is thus 
prepared, the Day is not uneasy nor the Night black unto 
him. Darkness may bound his Eyes, not his Imagination. 
In his Bed he may lie, like Pompey and his Sons, in all 
quarters of the Earth, may speculate the Universe, and enjoy 
the whole World in the Hermitage of himself. Thus the old 
ascetic Christians found a paradise in a Desert, and with little 
converse on Earth held a conversation in Heaven; thus they 
astronomized in Caves, and, though they beheld not the Stars, 
had the Glory of Heaven before them. 


It is a passage which only the supreme English master 
of tranquil and meditative rhetoric could have written. 
Yet not unworthy to stand beside it is this of the imperial 
Roman, Marcus Aurelius, on the same theme :— 


They seek for themselves private resting-places, as country 
villages, the sea-shore, mountains; yea, thou thyself art wont 
to long much after such places. But all this (thou must 
know) proceeds from simplicity in the highest degree. At 
what time soever thou wilt, it is in thy power to retire 
into thyself, and be at rest. For a man cannot retire any 
whither to be more at rest, and freer from all business, than 
in his own soul. He especially who is beforehand provided 
of such things within, which whensoever he doth withdraw 
himself to look in, may presently afford him perfect ease and 
tranquillity. 


We know not what translation the compiler has used ; 
but if it be not of the seventeenth century, it has the 
seventeenth century gravity and purity of style. The old 
English physician and the Roman Emperor are at one in 
counsel and the dignity of its manner: the simple Francis 
of Assisi repeats it in his own fraternal and charming 
fashion :-- 


Meditate as much while on this journey as if you were 
shut up in a hermitage or in your cell, for wherever we are, 
wherever we go, we carry our cell with us; Brother body is 
our cell, and the soul is the hermit who dwells in it, there to 
pray to the Lord and to meditate. 


Lastly, perhaps, we may end these citations on solitude 
with a very quiet and restrained little poem which is 
unknown to us, from the pen of Father Gerard Hopkins, 
called ‘‘ Heaven—Haven ”’ :— 


I have desired to go 

Where springs not fail, 

To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail, 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 

Where no storms come, 

Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 
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We turn to another section of the book, and again are 
struck by the parallelism between divergent minds. No 
two writers could be less akin than Jeremy Taylor and 
R. L. Stevenson. Yet on one page is this passage from 
the great English preacher :— 


I sleep, I eat and drink, I read and meditate, T walk in my 
neighbours’ pleasant fields, and see the varieties of natural 
beauties, and delight in all that in which God delights—that 
is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, and in God 
Himself. And he that hath so many causes of joy, and so 
great, is very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who 
loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon his 
little handful of thorns. 


That last is a delightful expression. And on the very 
opposite page is a characteristic poem of Stevenson's, 
“The Celestial Surgeon ”’ :— 
If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness, 

If I have stirred among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face ; 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain, 
Knocked at my sullen heart in vain :~ 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 

And stab my spirit broad awake ; 

Or, Lord,.if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart ran them in! 


In truth, besides its food for meditation, it is one of the 
uses of such books as this that they bring home to us 
the unsuspected affinities of thought and sympathy between 
natures the most unlike, centuries the most distant, nations 
the most estranged, and even religions the most inimical. 
They reveal to us the intellectual brotherhood of man, 
and the solidarity of human souls. 








Reader and Writer. 


ARscuyius dedicated his tragedies to Chronos and was 
in all probability sublimely indifferent to the audiences 
who, with a fidelity foreign to their nature, continued 
to listen to his masterpieces even after his death. His, 
perhaps, was par sanlian the grand indifference, but 
there hove been other authors approximately disdainful. 
It is not at all probable that Gibbon after his first venture 
in French ever seriously intended that The Decline and 
Fall should appear in that language. Still, the fact that 
at one period of his life he did hesitate about the medium 
of expression proves that he was conscious of the ordinary 
man or woman who would peruse his work. Setting this 
fact aside, however, the most self-conscious egoist could 
not imagine, while following the rise and fall of those 
majestic periods, that for one instant Gibbon’s eye was 
fixed upon himself. There is in truth no more rapport 
between him and the stately one than there is between a 
modern sight-seer and a Greek statue. : 

“Sire,” writes M. de Buffon in 1749, for surely this 
is Buffon’s, and Buffon’s alone: 

‘« THistoire et les monuments immortaliseront les qualités 
héroiques et les virtus pacifiques que l’Univers admire dans 
la personne de votre Majesté,”’ and he concludes his preface 
with— 

Nous sommes avec un trés-profond respect 
Sire 
De votre Majesté 
Burron, Intendant de votre Jardin des Plantes. 


‘Tt is useless,’ writes Mr. H. G. Wells in 1898, ‘“‘ to 
attempt disguise about this book. It is made up of 
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articles — newspaper articles—-&c.,” and he concludes 
with 
| desire to make the usual acknowledgments—whatever 
they may be. 


Now, between the ‘ Au Roy” of M. de Buffon and this 
preface there is just one thing in common—a healthy dis- 
regard for the good or ill-will of the human atoms for 
whom both works were presumably written. 

Between these two dates, however, the Reader’s rights 
have been variously and expressly acknowledged. He has 
heen admitted sometimes to a téte-d-téte with the author. 
At other times he has felt himself a member of a sympa- 
thetic group with the author, like a chanter of the Iliad, 
in the centre. At all events for a long time he was a 
purticipator, and his self-respect and his self-esteem were 
alike unruffled. The eighteenth century novelists paid 
particular attention to him. The long discourses at the 
beginning of each book fretted his impatience to hear more 
of the virile exploits of Tom Jones, but the fact that they 
were addressed to him personally more than atoned for the 
delay. Sterne, finger on lip, looked slyly at him as he 
ambled nimbly through delicate intricacies, bearing his 
cloth decorously through the most indecorous situations. 
Even Smollett’s obscene guffaw was softened for his 
benefit, and that triumphant cad, Peregrine Pickle, felt 
occasionally that male was watching him and weighing 
him in more perfectly adjusted scales. Richardson too, 
did he ever forget the Reader? Strange visions must have 
haunted the little shop-keeper as he scribbled on into the 
night, beautiful conerete visions beside whom Clarissa 
herself is as a fleeting ghost. Decidedly Mr. Samuel 
Richardson never ignored the Reader. 

Miss Austen remembers him but keeps him in his proper 
place. Miss Edgworth is conscious of the N‘® Estate, 
although her “‘ candid female”’ savours a little of the 
modern mode. Sir Walter Scott recognized him openly in 
poetry as well as in prose. Dickens approached him with 
the most intimate familiarity. Thackeray had many a man 
to man—not man to mouse—talk with him, and George 
Eliot, of intention, sought constantly to improve his mind. 

And then, far down beneath these great authors, how 
many kindly writers spoke to the Reader with perfect 
confidence. He might not cut much of a figure in the 
world of reality. At his best he might appear a poor 
creature buffeted by Man and baffled by Providence, 
winning, indeed, the esteem of nobody, least of all his 
own. What a blessing it must have been for such an one 
to catch the vibrations of some far-off voice, wooing him 
with a forgotten tenderness. For the shapeless foot-ball 
of Fortune was addressed as “dear” and “ gentle”; his 
opinion was asked for, his taste consulted. Sometimes, 
greatest joy of all, he was appealed to as a man of the 
world, and his pardon was asked for the banality of a 
love scene or for the egotism of an interminable flirtation. 
Again, he was taken for a scholar, and explanations of 
which the author was, as likely as not, incapable were 
omitted in deference to his scholarship. Sometimes the 
miserable one would be treated as a ak and a secret 
link would be established between himself and the hero 
de facto. On these occasions he would be reminded of 
past deeds of gallantry, of cold courage, of wordless 
chivalry. At other times his sensibilities would be played 
upon and he would be reminded of that June evening 
in the long ago. But here we must leave him— 
only too probably in tears. 

The worst of it is that when you and I peer into 
these unobtrusive pages of the past, we know perfectly 
well that these cheering messages are not meant for us. 
Occasionally one catches a glimpse of the real recipients, 
the living people between whom and these dead books 
there are still strange vibrations. I saw a little group 


of them the other day in a shadowy corner of a dimly 
They were sitting together side by side, 


lighted library. 
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and I came near to them and watched them as they 
strained their eyes in the fading light. The nearest to 
me was a puffy little figure with a big, round head, a 
distended forehead, and a childish mouth. He kept 
muttering to himself, ‘I ought to know! I ought .to 
know !”’ and his head would bob up and down as though 
he were seeking to devour literally the masty provender 
in front of him. ‘I ought to know!”’ he repeated sadly, 
** Every school .”’ and then like a flash it came to 
me and I recognized Macaulay’s school-boy. Next to him 
sat a lady upon whose delicate features there was stamped 
an indefinable distinction, and in whose personality there 
survived that exquisite charm which a new generation has 
bartered for the rights of erudition. Her dark eyes were 
filled with tears, and the book before her was Villette. I 
knew her at once for what she was—the Gentle Reader. 
Opposite to her—I could only catch the grey rigidity of 
his profile—a middle-aged man leaned heavily upon the 
table. His eyes wandered vaguely from open volume to 
open volume of the mildewed fortification of literature in 
front of him. ‘If I only had time,” he murmured, 
glancing nervously at Macaulay’s school-boy, who sneered 
slightly and mumbled the one word “Culture.” The 
poor Average Man sighed audibly and glanced at the 
reader of Villette, but her thoughts were far away from 
either of them. There were others seated near them, but 
before I could inspect them with the guarded scrutiny of 
one unwilling to offend they were all put to flight by a 
bumptious individual who took his place noisily at the 
head of the table. ‘‘I want Mind and Bell’s Life,” 
he shouted; ‘‘and oh, ’er, fetch me The Georgics of 
Sophocles, and Lord Lubbock’s The Woman who Did. I 
like scholarship,” he added, nodding in my direction, ‘‘ and 
I like life, and I mean to have ’em both and the best of 
both.’’ I bowed silently to the dominant power of to-day, 
The Man in the Street, and then I left the library and 
bought for myself a copy of Villette. 

Originally the Reader’s position was not unlike that of 
the Greek chorus at its earliest stage, in so far as both 
stood for the normal opinion of their periods. But whereas 
the Greek chorus very soon lost whatever little jurisdic- 
tion it had, the Reader was exalted to a very high position 
indeed. But the Greek chorus, although it was gradually 
eliminated, was never degraded in the way that the Reader 
has been. For me, personally, the sense of degradation 
commences with Carlyle, although more sensitive natures 
may have traced it, in their own cases, to a far earlier 
source. Certainly the least sensitive of corn-eating men 
could not fail to catch the pean of contempt in the pages 
of the great Scotch moralist. Insistent in volume, it 1s not 
particularly subtle in detail, unless one calls the celebrated 
verdict of “‘ mostly fools’ a subtle as well as a judicious 
comment upon the English people. Whether considered 
subtle or the reverse, it has been thoroughly understood 
by the writers of modern fiction who treat the Reader 
with a contumely compared with which the hammer of 
Carlyle’s invective was mere rough play. 

On the whole, things are going hard with the Reader of 
to-day. 

Even when he is not treated with positive rudeness he 
is greeted with sentences like these: ‘‘ You yourself 
wouldn’t have done much better under similar conditions. 
Who are you that you should question or condemn?” 
The most gentleman-like writers are not above jibing 
at him, but they do it as a rule with delicacy and with an 
artistic regard for details. One phase of differentiation 
from the monotonous course of obloquy to which the 
Reader is daily subjected is to be found in the works of 
Mr. Seton Merriman. This author is quite frequently in 
a conversational mood, and, like Thackeray, has recourse 
to his reader as a safety-valve. But because he lives in 
an age which, passionately devoted to writing and 
arithmetic, has yet refused to take the greatest of the R.’s 
seriously, his conversations consist for the most part in 
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edged banter against the recipient of his confidences. 
His banter, however, differs from that of the young man 
of spirit who runs wild in the pages of his first novel, 
but his message is not one whit more encouraging for 
those who read. The ‘‘ You”’ of the ordinary invective 
gives place to the ‘“‘ We” of persuasive discourse, but 
with this modification of detail all vestige of persuasion 
ends. Briefly, the writer reminds the unfortunate Reader 
that both of them have outlived their usefulness and are 
wearying the patience of the gods. They are both dull 
people, tricky withal, preferring the word to the deed, and 
often too slothful to speak the word. All this is put 
courteously, and is suggested rather than stated, but the 
change of a pronoun does not spare the feelings of a 
Reader, however inured to reproaches. Mr. Gissing treats 
him as a fellow passenger who insists on walking the 
deck in his company, a persistent hanger-on from whom 
there is no escape. ‘‘ You know all about it,’’ he says to 
him occasionally in his anxiety to drive him away. One 
could multiply these instances indefinitely, but it is idle 
to accentuate the contempt with which the modern Reader 


is treated. 
J. & F. Be 


The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
XIV. 


Ir cuts me to the heart to compare English with 
American publishers to the disadvantage, however slight, 
of the former ; but the exigencies of a truthful narrative 
demand from me this sacrifice of personal feeling to the 
god in “‘ the sleeping-car emblematic of British enterprise.” 
The representative of a great American firm came over to 
England on a mission to cultivate personal relations with 
authors of repute and profitableness. Among other docu- 
ments of a similar nature, he had an introduction to 
myself ; I was not an author of repute and profitableness, 
but I was decidedly in the movement and a useful sort of 
person to know. We met and became friends, this 
ambassador and I; he liked my work, a sure avenue to my 
esteem ; [liked his genial shrewdness. Shortly afterwards, 
there appeared in acertain paper an unsigned article 
dealing, in a broad survey alleged to be masterly, with the 
evolution of the literary market during the last thirty 
years. My American publisher read the article—he read 
everything—and, immediately deciding in his own mind 
that I was the author of it, he wrote me an enthusiastic 
letter of appreciation. He had not been deceived ; I was 
the author of the article. Within the next few days it 
happened that he encountered an English publisher who 
complained that he could not find a satisfactory ‘‘ reader.”’ 
He informed the English publisher of my existence, 
referred eulogistically to my article, and gave his opinion 
that I was precisely the man whom the English publisher 
needed. The English publisher had never heard of me (I 
do not blame him, I merely record), but he was so moved 
by the American’s oration that he invited me to lunch at 
his club. I lunched at his club, in a discreet street off 
Piccadilly (an aged and a sound wine!), and after lunch, 
my host drew me out to talk at large on the subject of 
authors, publishers, and cash, and the interplay of these 
three. I talked. I talked for a very long while, enjoying 
it. The experience was a new onefor me. The publisher 
did not agree with all that I said, but he agreed with a 
good deal of it, and at the close of the somewhat exhausting 
assize, in which between us we had judged the value of 
every literary reputation in England, he offered me the 
post of principal reader to his firm, and I accepted it. 
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It is, I believe, an historical fact that no author ever 
attended the funeral of a publisher’s reader. They approve 
the sepulture, but do not, save sometimes in a spirit of 
ferocious humour, lend to the procession the dignity of 
their massive figures. Nevertheless, the publisher’s 
reader is the most benevolent person on earth. He is so 
perforce. He may begin his labours in the slaughterous 
vein of the Saturday Review ; but time and the extraordi- 
nary level mediocrity of manuscripts soon cure him of any 
such tendency. He comes to refuse but remains to accept. 
He must accept something--or where is the justification of 
his existence? Often, after a prolonged run of bad manu- 
scripts, I have said to myself: ‘‘ If | don’t get a chance 
to recommend something soon I shall be asked to resign.” 
I long to look on a manuscript and say that it is good, 
or that there are golden sovereigns between the lines. 
Instead of searching for faults I search for hidden 
excellences. No author ever had a more lenient audience 
than I. If the author would only believe it, I want, I 
actually desire, to be favourably impressed by his work. 
When I open the parcel of typescript I beam on it with 
kindly eyes, and I think: ‘‘ Perhaps there is something 
really good here’’; and in that state of mind I commence 
the perusal. But there never is anything really good there. 
In an experience not vast, but extending over some years, 
only one book with even a touch of genius has passed 
through my hands; that book was so faulty and so 
wilfully wild, that I could not unreservedly advise its 
publication, and my firm declined it; I do not think that 
the book has been issued elsewhere. Ihave ‘‘ discovered ”’ 
only two authors of talent; one of these is very slowly 
achieving a reputation ; of the other I have heard nothing 
since his first book, which resulted in a financial loss. 
Time and increasing knowledge of the true facts have 
dissipated for me the melancholy and affecting legend of 
literary talent going a-begging because of the indifference 
of publishers. O young author of talent, would that | 
could find you and make you understand how the publisher 
yearns for you as the lover for his love! Qua publisher’s 
reader, I am a sad man, a man confirmed in disappoint- 
ment, a man in whom the phenomenon of continued hope 
is almost irrational. When I Jook back along the frightful 
vista of dull manuscripts that I have refused or accepted, 
Itremble for the future of English literature (or should 
tremble, did I not infallibly know that the future of 
English literature is perfectly safe after all)! And yet I 
have by no means drunk the worst of the cup of mediocrity. 
The watery milk cf the manuscripts sent to my employer 
has always been skimmed for me by others; I have had 
only the cream to savour. I am asked sometimes why 
publishers publish so many bad books; and my reply 
is: ‘‘ Because they can’t get better.’ And this is a 
profound truth solemnly enunciated. 

People have said to me: “‘ But you are so critical ; you 
condemn everything.”’ Such is the complaint of the laity 
against the initiate, against the person who has diligently 
practised the cultivation of his taste. And, roughly 
speaking, it is a well-founded and excusable complaint. 
The person of fine taste does condemn nearly everything. 
He takes his pleasure in a number of books so limited as 
to be almost nothing in comparison with the total mass of 
production. Out of two thousand novels issued in a year, 
he may really enjoy half-a-dozen at the outside. And the 
one thousand nine hundred and ninety-four he lumps 
together in a wholesale contempt which draws no dis- 
tinctions. This is right. This contributes to the 

reservation of a high standard. But the laity will never 
be persuaded that it is just. The point I wish to make, 
however, is that when I sit down to read for my publisher 
I first of all forget my literary exclusiveness. 1 sink the 
wsthetic aristocrat and become a plain man. By a 
deliberate act of imagination, I put myself in the place, 
not of the typical average reader—for there is no such 
person—but of a composite of the various genera of 
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I am that 
composite for the time; and, being so, I remain quiescent 
and allow the book to produce its own effect on me. 


average reader known to publishing science. 


employ no canons, rules, measures. Does the book bore 
me—that condemns it. Does it interest me, ever so 
slightly—that is enough to entitle it to further considera- 
tion. When I have decided that it interests the imaginary 
composite whom I represent, then I become myself again, 
and proceed scientifically to enquire why it has interested, 
and why it has not interested more intensely ; I proceed 
to catalogue its good and bad qualities, to calculate its 
chances, to assay its monetary worth. 

The first gift of a publisher’s reader should be imagi- 
nation; without imagination, the power to put himself in 
a position in which actually he is not, fine taste is useless 

indeed, it is worse than useless. The ideal publisher’s 
reader should have two perfections—perfect taste and per- 
fect knowledge of what the various kinds of other people 
deem to be taste. Such qualifications, even in a form far 
from perfect, are rare. A man is born with them; though 
they may be cultivated, they cannot either of them be 
acquired. The remuneration of the publisher’s reader 
ought, therefore, to be high, lavish, princely. It is not. 
It has nothing approaching these characteristics. Instead 
of being regarded as the ultimate seat of directing energy, 
the brain within the publisher’s brain, the reader often 
exists as a sort of offshoot, an accident, an external 
mechanism which must be employed because it is the 
custom to employ it. As one reflects upon the experience 
and judgment which readers must possess, the respon- 
sibility which weighs on them, and the Fetes. wl 
hypochondriasis engendered by their mysterious calling, 
one wonders that their salaries do not enable them to 
reside in Park Lane or Carlton House Terrace. The truth 
is, that they exist precariously in Walham Green, Cam- 
berwell, or out in the country where rents are low. 

I have had no piquant adventures as a publisher’s 
reader. ‘The vocation fails in piquancy: that is precisely 
where it does fail. Occasionally when a manuscript comes 
from some established author who has been deemed the 
private property of another house, there is the excitement 
of discovering from the internal evidence of the manuscript, 
or from the circumstantial evidence of public facts care- 
fully collated, just why that manuscript has been offered 
to my employer; and the discovered reason is always 
either amusing or shameful. But such excitements are 
rare, and not very thrilling after all. No! Reading for 
a publisher does not foster the joy of life. I have never 
done it with enthusiasm ; and, frankly, I continue to do it 
more from habit than from inclination. One learns too 
much in the réle. The gilt is off the gingerbread, and 
the bloom is off the rye, for a publisher’s reader. The 
statistics of circulations are before him; and no one who 
is aware of the actual figures which literary advertisements 
are notoriously designed to conceal can be called happy 
until he is dead. 

(To be continued.) 





Drama. 
Coquelin and Molitre: Some Aspects. 
I spent nearly all the evenings of last week at the Garrick 
Theatre, where the three Coquelins and their company 
were acting in Moliére and in some famous modern pieces. 


Of Moliére I saw ‘“ Tartuffe,” ‘‘ L’Avare,” ‘‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’’ and a con- 


densed version of ‘‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,” in which the 
four acts of the original were cut down into two. 
five plays only two are in verse, 
Dépit Amoureux,”’ and I could not help 
fash 

lays in prose. 
he was not a poet. 


Of these 
‘“Tartuffe’’? and ‘‘ Le 
wishing that the 
ion of Molidre’s day had allowed him to write all his 
Moliére was not a poet, and he knew that 
When he ventured to write the most 
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Shakespearean of his comedies, ‘‘ L’Avare,”’ in prose, ‘le 
méme préjugé,”’ Voltaire tells us, ‘qui avait fait tomber 
le Festin de Pierre, parcequ’il était en prose, nuisit au 
suecés de l’Avare. Cependant le public qui, 4 la longue, 
se rend toujours au bon, finit par } seamen a cet ouvrage les 
applaudissements qu'il mérite. On comprit alors qu’il 
peut y avoir de forts bonnes comédies en prose.”’ How 
infinitely finer, as prose, is the prose of “ L’Avare”’ than 
the verse of “ Tartuffe’ as verse! In “‘ Tartuffe” all the 
art of the actor is required to carry you over the artificial 
jangle of the alexandrines without allowing you to perceive 
too clearly that this man, who is certainly not speaking 
poetry, is speaking in rhyme. Moliére was a great prose 
writer, but I do not remember a line of poetry in the whole 
of his work in verse. The whole temper of his mind was 
the temper of mind of the prose-writer. His worldly 
wisdom, his active philosophy, the very mainspring of his 
plots, are found, characteristically, in his valets and his 
servant-maids. He satirises the miser, the hypocrite, the 
bas-bleu, but he chuckles over Frosine and Gros René ; he 
loves them for their freedom of speech and their elastic 
minds, ready in words or deeds. ‘They are his chorus, if 
the chorus might be imagined as directing the action. 

But Moliére has a weakness, too, for the bourgeois, and 
he has made M. Jourdain immortally delightful. There 
is not a really cruel touch in the whole character; we 
laugh at him so freely because Moliére lets us laugh with 
such kindliness. M. Jourdain hasa robust joy in life; he 
carries off his absurdities by the simple good faith which 
he puts into them. WhenI speak of M. Jourdain I hardly 
know whether I am speaking of the character in Moliére 
or of the character in Coquelin. Probably there is no 
difference. If this is not what Moliére meant, in every 
detail, then so much the worse for Moliére. A study in 
comedy so profound, so convincing, so full of human 
nature and of the art-concealing art of the stage, has not 
been seen in our time. 

[ am told that Coquelin, in the creation of a part, makes 
his way slowly, surely, inwards, for the first few weeks of 
his performance, and that then the thing is finished, to 
the least intonation or gesture, and can be laid down and 
taken up at will, without a shade of difference in the 
interpretation. The part of Maitre Jacques in “‘ L’Avare,”’ 
for instance, which he performed with such gusto and 
such certainty on Friday night, had not been acted by him 
for twenty years, and it was done, without rehearsal, in 
the midst of a company that required prompting at every 
moment. I suppose this method of moulding a part, as 
if in wet clay, and then allowing it to take hard, final 
form, is the method natural to the comedian, his right 
method. I can hardly think that the tragic actor should 
ever allow himself to become so much at home with his 
material ; that he dare ever allow his clay to become quite 
hard. He has to deal with the continually shifting stuff 
of the soul and of the passions, with nature at its least 
generalised moments. the comic actor deals with nature 
for the most part generalised, with things palpably absurd, 
with characteristics that strike the intelligence, not with 
emotions that touch the heart or the senses. He comes to 
more definite and to more definable results, on which he 
may rest, confident that what has made an audience laugh 
once will make it laugh always, laughter being a thing 
wholly independent of mood. 

In thinking of some excellent comic actors of our own, 
I am struck by the much greater effort which they seem 
to make in order to drive their points home, and in order 
to get what they think variety. Sir Charles Wyndham 
is the only English actor I can think of at the moment 
who does not make unnecessary grimaces, who does not 
insist on acting when the difficult thing is not to act. 
In “‘ Tartuffe ’’ Coquelin stands motionless for five minutes 
at a time, without change of expression, and yet nothing 
can be more expressive than his face at those moments. 
In Chopin’s G Minor Nocturne, Op. 15, there isan F held 
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for three bars, and when Rubinstein played the Nocturne, 
says Mr. Huneker in his instructive and delightful book 
on Chopin, he prolonged the tone, “‘ by some miraculous 
means,’ so that “it swelled and diminished, and went 
singing into D, as if the instrument were an organ.” It 
is that power of sustaining an expression, unchanged, anil 
sg always full of living significance, that I find in Coquelin. 
It is part of his economy, the economy of the artist. The 
improviser disdains economy, as much as the artist 
cherishes it. Coquelin has some half-dozen complete 
variations of the face he has composed for Tartuffe ; 
no more than that, with no insignificances of expression 
thrown away; but each variation is a new point of view, 
from which we see the whole character. 
Artuur Sysons. 








Art. 


Art at Wolverhampton. 


In Wolverhampton at the present moment is to be seen 
one of the most interesting art exhibitions of the year. 
Not the most popular. The turnstiles at Wolverhampton 
would show a poor record against those of the Royal 
Academy. Neither is the Wolverhampton Art exhibition 
as popular as the ingenious new switchback in the Ex- 
hibition grounds, with a run of a mile, and a speed, 
at times (according to report), of sixty miles an hour. 
But this loan collection is one to see, and it is so 
good because the Exhibition Committee had the wisdom 
t» place the arrangements in the hands of one man 
of refined taste and strong individuality, Mr. L. W. 
Hodson. So it happens that in that country of chimneys 
and furnaces, of grass, scrubby and anemic, when it is 
not hidden under heaps of slag, of hills canopied with 
smoke, of sluggish canals appearing and disappearing as 
the train drives through the dreary tracts, there is set down 
a’ small art exhibition that stands as a reproof to some, and 
an example toall. It is old and new. It ranges from Titian to 
Hokusai, from Reynolds and Claude to the younger painters 
of our time who are hardly known outside their small 
circle of admirers. 'The modern work is by the protestors, 
men who are “‘agin”’ the Royal Academy, and their works 
are hung in the wise way of the canvases at the Salons. Each 
man’s productions are grouped together, so that the eye can 
assimilate his method and purpose and is not distracted 
by being jumped from one school to another. 

I walked through the pretty, modest green and white 
exhibition buildings containing machinery, exhibits of 
mdustrial art, and the newest electrical appliances, 
content to welcome the pictures when I found them. 
But no picture gallery appeared, and it was only 
by making enquiries I discovered that the Fine Art 
Section is housed in the Corporation Art Gallery. So 
back into the town I went, passed through the turnstiles, 
bought a catalogue, and proceeded to read therein an 
article of five pages called “Remarks on the Greater 
Movements in English Art.’”’ A paragraph on the last 
page enchained my attention, this: ‘‘ Several pictures by 
-rofessor Legros will be found in the Horsman Room. 
The Cartwright Room, devoted to the younger and intenser 
artists of the present day, is an eloquent testimony co the 
depth and thoroughness of his teaching. Most of the 
artists there represented were, at some time, his pupils.” 
Clearly this was to be an exhibition of surprises. It would 
be interesting to see Wolverhampton’s choice of the 
younger and intenser artists. 

But curiosity could not be immediately satisfied, for 
an open door at the left of the cool hall stood in- 
vitingly open. It was the Print Room, but ranged 
around the wall just below the ceiling were six 
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pictures by ,Mr. William Strang illustrating the “ Story 
of Adam and Eve.” He has painted “ Paradise,” 
‘Temptation,’ ‘‘The Expulsion,” ‘By the Sweat of 
Thy Brow,” ‘The Death of Abel,” and ‘“ The 
Burial of Adam.’’ These decorative designs are, of 
course, a commission. No painter would produce 
six pictures from the life of Adam for his own 
pleasure, and surely at no other art exhibition but 
Wolverhampton could they be seen. Everything Mr. 
Strang does is interesting, and these smooth, strong 
illustrations of the legend have many excellent qualities, 
but not beauty or chem. Personally I should find it 
impossible to live in a room with these large, bare figures 
of our first parents stalking round the frieze. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s radiant and alluring “‘Idyll”” hangs in a 
room upstairs, a picture that it is always a delight to look 
upon, and I wonder that nobody commissions him to 
decorate some noble room with an idyllic frieze. It is not 
that he has painted the Golden Age and Mr. Strang some 
chapters from Genesis. Mr. Greiffenhagen might just as 
well have called the two figures in his ‘ Idyll’? Adam 
and Eve. He sees, feels and produces beauty. Mr. Strang 
sees, feels, and produces strength, that often draws near 
to ugliness. On the screen containing Mr. Strang’s 
etchings in the Print Room I looked with admiration, but 
not with joy, at his ‘‘ Despair,’’ and at his ‘Group of 
Shipbuilders ;’’ but how good it was suddenly to come 
upon thirty etchings by Mr. Whistler, some of the Thames 
and Venice pieces, and other little masterpieces, so small 
yet so sufficient. It is worth going to Wolverhampton. to 
see these alone, but there are also sixteen wood and copper 
engravings by Albrecht Durer, thirty-one etchings by 
Rembrandt, sixteen by Legros, and dozens of curious and 
interesting examples by great and little masters. of the 
so-called minor arts, that in an exhibition are usually 
crowded into a small dark room that has been spared from 
the paintings. There is also a Japanese Room, the walls 
of which are hung with a series of drawings by Hokusai, 
and colour prints after Hokusai, Utomaro and Hiro Shigi ; 
and a Book Room containing specimens of the beautiful 
books produced by the Kelmscott, Vale, Dove and Essex 
presses which have only one drawback—-that they are very 
trying, if not impossible, to read. 

In the rooms upstairs a brave attempt has been made to 
show the development of British art. It is necessarily 
imperfect, and even in the Cartwright Room ‘‘ devoted to 
the younger and intenser artists of the present day’’ one 
misses a score of painters who might have found a place. 
Newlyn is practically unrepresented if we except Mr. 
Napier Hemy, who also has the distinction of being the 
only member of the Royal Academy included among these 
‘‘ younger and intenser artists.” There are nine examples 
by Mr. P. Wilson Steer, an artist of industry and distinction, 
who goes his own way regarding painting as an art, not 
as a business, quite uninfluenced by fashion or the 
example of the living. Scarcely known to the general 
public, he is in the proud position of having won the 
praise, full measure and brimming over, of two of the 
most learned art critics of the day. Entire articles have 
been written about him. One passage anent his portrait 
of a girl in blue I quote: ‘‘' The word masterpiece is not 
to be lightly used, but when we stand before this picture 
it is difficult to think of any collection in which it would 
look amiss, or fail to hold its own.’’ Well, if the Wolver- 
hampton townsmen find it difficult to understand Mr. 
Steer’s vision as shown in ‘‘ The Vista’’ and ‘‘ Nidderdale,”’ 
that is not Mr. Steer’s fault. More to their taste, because 
more easily understood, is the work of Mr. Orpen ‘and 
Mr. Rothenstein. These painters, as visitors to the New 
English Art Club know, have swung back to early 
Victorian days. They are realists of the incidents of 
every-day — Se chiefly interiors, but interiors 
governed by good taste in decoration—a few simple articles 
set in open spaces. There is no mystery, no idealism 
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about their work—just honest observation, and good 
painting and drawing. It has that quality which 
painters call interesting, and the subject is always 
understandable at a glance. A typical example by 
Mr. Orpen is ‘A Window in a London Street,”’ showing 
a large old-fashioned room, decorated simply but choicely, 
with a girl standing by the tall window: a typical 
example by Mr. Rothenstein is ‘‘ The Browning Readers,” 
another pleasant interior with two girls, one reading on a 
couch, the other taking a book from a shelf. From these 
I turned to the five landscapes by Mr. A. D. Peppercorn, 
a noble series. Iam tempted to re-quote a sentence quoted 
above, with slight alterations: ‘‘'The word masterpiece is 
not to be lightly used, but when we stand before these 
pictures it is difficult to think of any collection in which 
they would look amiss, or fail to hold their own.” The 
owner of ‘‘ The Yacht ”’ is to be envied. 

The Corporation of Liverpool are to be congratulated on 
the perspicacity which led them to buy Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
“Tdyll.”” And as it is now the custom for admirers of 
paintings to plead in the public prints that their favourites 
should be bought for the nation, I would suggest that the 
committee of some provincial art gallery should stand on 
the staircase at Wolverhampton and look at Honoré 
Daumier’s ‘‘ Eece Homo.” It is so tragic, and yet so 
affecting in its simplicity. C. L 


Science. 


How Volcanic Eruptions are Caused. 


Tue terrible activity of Mt. Pelée, not yet at an end— 
as I write, we hear that it is again in eruption—has 
thoroughly awakened the curiosity of the scientific world 
as to the proximate cause of such outbursts, and the 
scientific periodicals of the last two months teem with 
explanations and suggestions. As may be expected now- 
adays, the older theories on the subject have been a good 
deal knocked abou* in the resulting controversy, and in 
especial the position of Prof. Milne and others that 
eruptions are caused by the infiltration of sea-water is 
seldom mentioned but to be refuted. It is objected to it that 
if the waters of the sea reached in any quantity the masses 
of molten rock lying in the folds of the earth’s crust, the 
immediate conversion into steam of the lower part of the 
column would infallibly lead to the remainder being 
ejected with violence through the channel by which it 
descends. Something of the sort seems to have happened 
at Krakatoa, where one of the first warnings of the 
eruption was the pouring forth from the crater of a 
vast column of steam thirty yards in width, and the 
same phenomenon is often exhibited on a smaller scale in 
voleanoes like Stromboli, which is in a chronic state of 
eruption, This, however, does not satisfy the opponents 
of the infiltration theory, who have suggested an ways 
in which eruptions may be caused. These suggestions by 
no means agree with each other, but from among them I 
will choose two of the most plausible, of which the first is 
yut forward by Mr. Shaler, Professor of Geology at Harvard 
Gedvandiy. 

Now Prof. Shaler has as much direct acquaintance with 
the inside of a voleano as any mortal man has yet had, 
unless it be that adventurous Spaniard who, according to 
legend, was lowered in a basket down the crater of 
Poeapetl to collect sulphur for Cortez’s army. For he 
once visited Vesuvius when a slight eruption was in 
progress, and hung over the crater to look in, being 
blown backward, as he assures us, by each successive 
explosion. He agrees with the infiltrationists in asserting 
that the motive force of the eruption is steam heated to a 
temperature that he puts at 2,000° Fahr., and he even 
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goes so far as to hint that this steam may be the cause of 
the torrential rains which seem generally to accompany 
volcanic outbursts. He agrees, too, that there is some 
connection between the existence of volcanoes and the sea, 
which is proved, he thinks, by the fact that they are 
never found far from the margins of seas or inland lakes, 
and that the final disappearance of “‘ broad waters” from 
their neighbourhood has generally been followed, as in 
America, by the extinction of the volcanoes themselves. 
Yet he cannot bring himself to think that any infiltration 
can take place from the bed of the sea. Unlike the land, 
where the heat that creeps to the surface through the 
rocky covering becomes dissipated by radiation, the bed 
of the sea, he tells us, every year receives by deposition a 
layer of non-conducting material which serves to confine 
its heat as does the ‘‘ cosey ’’ to a tea-pot. In the course of 
‘* geological periods”’ this may amount to as much as 
100,000 feet thick, and the pressure of this enormous 
mass is, he thinks, quite enough, without reference to 
‘“‘the central fire,’ to account for the tremendously high 
temperature of the substances underneath it. But a floor 
so thick is naturally quite impervious to water, and the 
only way in which he can account for the masses of steam 
which are the cause of eruption, is by supposing them to 
come from underground reservoirs imprisoned during these 
fractures of the earth’s crust which geologists call ‘‘ faults.” 
As these faults often correspond with the coast line, and 
he has observed that ‘‘ many if not most.voleanoes’’ are 
situated along lines of faults, large masses of sea water— 
he seems to say—-may have found their way at the moment 
of fracture into the fissures produced by them, As to the 
final impulse that determines the eruption, Prof. Shaler 
says frankly that we know nothing about it. : 
Very different from this is the theory put forward by 
M. Arthur Taquin in a recent number of the Revue 
Scientifique. He draws attention to the fact that 
an enormous development of electrical energy always 
accompanies volcanic eruptions. During the late 
catastrophe all the ships within miles of Martinique found 
their compass needles vibrating wildly, while the lightning 
that followed the outburst added to the peril of the 
observers, many of whom were killed by Sundaes. 
He finds, too, that 70 per cent. of the dust ejected is 
magnetic, about 5 per cent. consisting of natural magnets 
or loadstones. From all these facts he concludes that the 
ultimate cause of volcanic eruptions is a great wave of 
electricity reaching -us from some extra-terrestrial source 
—he does not commit himself to Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
theory of the coincidence of earthquakes with sun-spots— 
and travelling along such a conductor as a chain of 
mountains until it meets with a certain resistance. In 
these circumstances, he says, the electric current would 
probably rupture its conductor, and on reaching a sub- 
terranean reservoir of water would separate it into its 
constituent gases—hydrogen and cxygen. But the mixture 
of these two substances in the gaseous state produces in 
the first place a compound called detonating gas, which, 
when ignited by the electric spark, explodes with fearful 
violence and again turns into water. This, he thinks, 
abundantly accounts not only for the violence of the 
explosion, but also for the instantaneous death of so many 
of the inhabitants of St. Pierre, who were, according to 
him, really electrocuted by the sudden arrival of ‘‘ clouds 
of gas and vapour charged with electricity.” 
his is a charming theory in appearance, but as 
incapable of withstanding any assault upon it as the 
helmet that Don Quixote made out of pasteboard. A 
chain of mountains is not likely to be a conductor of 
electricity at all, and as the sea happens to be a very 
good one, it is certain that if an electric current could 
reach this earth from the outside—which is, to say the 
least, unproved—it would take the line of least resistance. 
and travel by sea rather than by land. That electric 
phenomena have always accompanied voleanic eruptions 
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from the days of Pliny onward is true enough, but they 
can be amply accounted for by the fact that the escape 
of high-pressure steam from a jet of any insulating 
material will itself develop electricity of very high tension, 
as was seen in Sir William Armstrong’s hydro-electric 
machine. As for the sudden death that fell upon the luck- 
less inhabitants of St. Pierre, it is probable that this was 
due, as Prof. Shaler suggests, to the noxious fumes, such as 
carbonic, sulphurous, and hydro-sulphuric acids in a 
gaseous state, which combined with the steam ejected 
render the atmosphere surrounding an active volcano un- 
breathable. This was almost certainly the case at Pompeii, 
where the attitude of the bodies preserved by the shower 
of ashes in a mummied condition makes the electrocution 
theory untenable. Perhaps it is some comfort to know 
that under such circumstances the victims must have died 
nearly as quickly and probably a good deal more pain- 
lessly than by lightning or any other form of electricity. — 

It seems, therefore, that for the present, and until 
Prof. Shaler’s agnostic attitude with regard to the deter- 
mining cause of eruptions is altered, the theory of the 
infiltrationists holds the field. This being so, it follows 
that all water-springs, rivers, or other masses of water 
in the neighbourhood of a volcano should be carefully 
watched, and immediate warning given if the levels show 
any general and sudden reduction. Something of this sort 
is done in an unofficial way in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius, where the inhabitants say that they can measure 
the activity of the mountain by the height of water in 
their wells. But the task should be undertaken in a 
systematic way by the Government not only of Italy, 
but of every other civilized country which possesses active 
voleanoes, and valuable scientific data might thus be 
collected. ‘That it might also prevent the loss of many 
valuable lives is also true. But then, as Prof. Shaler 
says with much point, it is incumbent on every civilized 
government to prevent the building of human habitations 


within lava range of a volcano not known to be extinct. 
F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 
‘‘ The Brook.” 


Sm,—A neighbour has show me your issue of the 12th 
July in which ‘“ Bookworm,” objects to my giving the 
name Limm to ‘‘ The Brook ’’ at Somersby. 

Although the poem of Lord Tennyson is more or less 
idealised, there can be no doubt, to anyone who knows the 
localities, that ‘‘ The Brook ’’ is the Somersby stream, and 
that stream I know for many miles, and it is named ‘‘ The 
Limm,”’ or, as some give it, ‘‘ The Limn,”’ but I believe the 
former to be correct. 

I have seen and conversed with Alfred Tennyson, on 
the banks of that stream; the Burtons of Somersby, his 
hosts in later years, were intimate friends of myself and 
my father; and a ycunger brother of Alfred resided for 
some years with an uncle of mine in Tasmania, who was 
M:P. for Hobart Town, so that I am not altogether 
ignorant of the matters on which I write.—I am, yours 
faithfully. I, Conway. 

Horncastle. 


“The Pottery of Primitive Man.” 


Sir,—Mr. Legge, in his very interesting article on this 
subject, refers to the early basket-work decoration of clay 
pots, and suggests that it arose from accident. The first 
pots were moulded round a core of basket-work, he says 
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(which may or may not have been); and the chance 
burning of a clay pot with its straw envelope attached 
led to the basket-work decoration—lines in the pattern of 
basket-work. Admitting the possibility, I would yet 
question this, on the ground of other analogous instances. 
I incline to think it was the instinct of primitive man, in 
artistic progress, to make his work in clay or stone, &c., 
resemble the work in ruder material which it replaced. 
I do not believe this came about by accident, but by a 
natural conservatism ; just as we ourselves (but without the 
artistic sense which seized on the features beautifully per- 
petuable in the new material) have too often tried to give 
our iron architecture the appearance of stone by enclosing 
it in a stone shell. This was why the earliest ornamenta- 
tion of clay jars reproduced the lines of wicker-work 
interlacings. In similar fashion, I believe that Chinese 
architecture (of which the pagoda is a much reduplicated 
form, one simple edifice piled on another) arose from the 
primitive dwellings of the Chinese race. They were origin- 
ally a nomad race, no doubt, like their Tartar neighbours 
and conquerors ; consequently their first habitations were 
tents. ‘The characteristic Chinese one-storey edifice, of which 
the pagoda is a repeated form, reproduced (I am convinced) 
the main features of a large tent. The central elevated peak 
imitated the central elevated point caused by the main tent- 
pole. The pointed and horned corners imitate the form 
caused by the shorter corner tent-poles. The lines 
between the central peak and the four corners have the 
modified crescentie curve which would arise in the cor- 
responding lines of a tent-roof so supported. ' 

In a processional canopy upborne by four carriers you 
may see the semblance of a one-story Chinese building, so 
far as concerns the sharply elevated four corners. It only 
needs to add a central pole of greater height than the 
corner-poles, and you would get the main lines of such a 
Chinese building, with the slight concavities of surface, 
between the sharply-marked lines running from the 
central peak to the quadruple corners. Those acute and 
elevated corners remain in the Chinese building, though 
the poles which produced them are unrepresented—the 
perpendicular lines of the meeting walls beginning from 
points within, not coincident with, the corner-points 
whence the poles would descend in the large tent. I am 
convinced this is the origin of the peculiar forms which 
distinguish all Chinese architecture from the architecture 
of less tented nations. Iam not aware that the suggestion 
has been advanced before. If I am right, the thing can 
hardly be. explained by any accidental hint. And no 
accidental hint, but the working of the same conservative 
tendency in human minds, explains (I am_ persuaded) the 
basket-ivork decoration of early clay-jars, &c.—-Yours, &c., 

Francis Trompson. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 147 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize for the best description of “My 
Favourite Walk” not exceeding 250 words. Most of the papers sent 
in are characterised by a vagueness and sumptuousness of language 
which convey no clear picture. We award the prize to Mrs. Symes, 
Tattershall Drive, The Park, Nottingham, for a paper which is 
interesting, and free from these faults :— 


A Sunday morning stroll down Augusta Avenue never fails to fill 
me with delight. The avenue—than which nothing could be less 
august—is a cinder track some eight feet in width, bounded by 
hawthorn hedg2 and hoarding; and through little doors in the 
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hoarding, numbered and painted like Joseph’s coat in divers colours, 
the allotment holders enter their gardens, Other cinder tracks cross 
Augusta Avenue and branch off into new ramifications. You are in 
a Garden City. 

Here comes an inhabitant with a baby in one arm and a cauliflower 
in the other. Here is a second. Look at his gauze helmet. He has 
been “taking” his bees. Number 303, adorned with a portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, stands ajar. See the red poppies and the bushes of 
Lads’ Love, and the edging of oyster shells all round the borders. 
There sits the owner and reads his Star and thumbs his pipe, and 
finds life pretty comfortable after all. Now peep through the gap 
at 311. A pYactical man this; oris it because times are bad and 
children many that his garden grows potatoes instead of oyster 
shells? Number 314, not content with an amazing arbour, is 
building a house. I watched the bricks make their way in wheel- 
barrows down the strait length of Augusta Avenue. Now the walls 
are rising, and soon wife and babes will leave the slums to dwell 
like their first parents in a garden. May I behold the joy of that 
exodus. 


Other descriptions follow :— 

When the long day is drawing to a close, and the shadows point 
their fingers to the East, as though the sun should say “ Resurgam,” 
I take my way toward the Downland, dreaming in the still evening. 
Grandly moulded bastions tower above me, and, where two swelling 
spurs meet, lies a wattled sheepfold, whence the cry of the lambs 
grows faint with the waning of the light. A grey shepherd tramps 
with long strides toward his eyrie of a hut; a wolf-like lurcher 
cowers at his heels. That gaunt figure might have haunted the 
Assyrian plains, when Romulus and Remus were sturdy urchins with 
the wolf-milk chafing in their blood. Mile upon mile the country is 
mapped out below me. A stray bee, lingering among the wild 
thyme longer than his mates, whizzes past, and a grey moth flickers. 
| am too deep in the empire of dreams to hail the shepherd for a 
chat, and he has the gleam of blue smoke and the bubbling of a 
kettle singing in his thoughts. 

Across distant waters floats “the mellow lin-lan-lone of evening 
bells.” Regrets of days long-dead walk as ghosts and hail me with 
sad eyes. The world with its marryings and its buryings, its shouts 
and its tears, lies in the next valley, beyond that ridge of hills, where 
perchance the sun still lingers. I make for my favourite clump of 
tir trees, whence to watch light wither from the sky in stillness and 
in loneliness on the downside. 

[A. E. C., Addiscombhe. ] 


On one side, beeches, oak-trees, and poplars; on the other, a 
white precipice with the blue sea below. Here one saunters in the 
evening ina thin mist which shelves down from the uplands above, 
and up from the water beneath ; and when the sun sets opposite the 
mist becomes violet, and strands of purple and ochre lie low in the 
West. 

This place becomes intimate ; it seems to nod, beckon, and shake 
hands. And then it whispers secrets. . . . Oh! howthe hot sun 
burns at noon! It fills everything. The wide horizons tremble and 
glow with light, and a seabird’s note is the only protest against this 
excessive luxury of air, heat, and whiteness, 

Bat at dawn my walk is best. One goes there secretly and shakes 
the dew from the flowers and leaves on to one’s bare arms and neck ; 
one lies on the ground to smell the rich, brown earth; and one 
sings! How the notes surge up from one’s throat. And then a 
quick run through the trees, eyes gleaming, pulses throbbing. The 
white flowers caress one’s feet, and the wind kisses one’s hair, . . 
. « One stops to lie down, and the tears come. 

[C. F, K., Lancashire, ] 


My favourite walk, alas, exists nolonger. It was raised and bleak 
with the sea upon one side and, on the cther, the wonderful, lonely 
marsh. Here, amid sand and pebbles, grew great clumps of purple 
honesty, southernwood and samphire and sea-lavender: yonder in 
the green, rank grass, ditches and pools sparkled to the sun or 
covered themselves with the pearly water-ranunculus or glittered in 
broken silver through a great fringe of reeds. 

It was a haunt of birds and butterflies, but not of man. Whole 
forenoons have I spent there seeing no one save the inevitable 
coastguard, telescope under arm ; hearing nothing save the swirl of 
the sea and the skylarks singing overhead. 

And now? The sea and the skylarks even are still there, but the 
solitude has gone. A deluge of red-brick is creeping slowly over 
tbe wilderness. A new sea wall is high and smooth in its casing of 
stone, and not a flower dares to nestle at its foot : while, further on, 
a great new fort makes life hideous with its roaring cannon, and 
sends its garrison streaming to and fro over the erst deserted ways. 
Only leaving these far behind can I now find the last remnants of 
my wilderness, and at times, in the early dawn, fancy myself on the 
long, lonely path of yore. 

[F. E., Sheerness. } 

Only a few hundred yards, but what a wealth of interest! The 
road between the compact little village and our hotel began in the 
narrow piazza, with its gay parterre of lacemakers against the old 
church. Beyond the apothecary’s, with his rich blue porcelain jars, 
rose an avenue of ilexes, their glossy leaves an effectual screen 
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from sun and sky. Then came the Roman bridge, spanning the 
river, to-day a turbid flood, to-morrow a limpid rivulet, where 
bronzed washerwomen stood kneedeep. Behind circled the shapely 
hills clad in drab olive, relieved by a patch of sentinel cypress or a 
glow of pink blossom. Below the bridge lay the sea, a soft plain 
lazily laving each jutting promontory, or flecked with eager white 
horses, dashing impetuously against the unimpressionable rocks to 
fall back with switch and swirl. 

At the gates of the hotel was lived a charming idyll. There would 
sit an old man with seventy odd years behind him, all his heart 
wrapped up in his little grandson. The boy was but three, yet he 
shared in all the mimicry of manhood under this fostering past 
master in U'art d’étre grand pére. We called him “il piccolo pastore 
in allusion to the day when he drove fleecy flocks before him with a 
stick and a bit of twine. A tender pathos had hallowed that walk 
before I left. I had seen a child’s coffin borne along it, followed by 
one solitary bowed figure—a broken-hearted old grandfather. 

[H. M. C., Liverpool. } 


Competition No. 148 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best letter addressed to 
the ACADEMY on any subject suggested by an article or paragraph 
in our present issue. Not to exceed 150 words. 





RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 23 July, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


POETRY, OCRITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 





Stibbons (Fredk.), The Poems of a Norfolk Ploughman..........++++ (Jarrold) 3/6 
Western (Ernest), Creeds, Cross2s, and Credenda Poems ........(Burleigh) net 2/6 
Custance (Olive), Rainbows ..........sccceceeecseeeeseeee eeccces (Lane) net 3/6 
DARA. Di), FOUND ccccccccccsccccdccccsescccscocscooccced (Dent) net 3/0 
Dry (W.), Wagner's Tristan and Isolde ........... ecccee .( De La More Press) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Watson (K. Y.), Doubly in Crown Service........eeeeeee0s sencetsanne (Stock) 5/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Williams (Marshall Bruce), The Strategy of Nature....(Brimiey Johnson) net 6/0 


Hall (Dr. G. Rome), Human Evolution...........+++ ecccccoce (Sonnenschein) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Vignaud (H.), The Letter.and Chart of Toscanelli........... eececcess (Sands) 
Liitzow (Count). The Story of Prague ......... Soccccocccccoscees (Dent) nes 3/6 
Boulter (B. C.), Norfolk.......0esseeee0% pennesssececseuseeunesser (Methuen) 3/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Hart (Sir A. F,), St. Mark in Greek ......... iia (Camb. Univ. Press) 


Harper (Rev. A.), Cambridge Bible : Song of Solomon....( ,, ” ” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Whymper (Edward), A Guide to Chamouix and the Range of Mont Blanc 
(Murray) net 3/0 
A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn....( , )net 3/0 


A 

The World’s Classics : The Poems of Robert Herrick .......... (Richards) net 1/0 
The Temple Bible: Daniel and the Minor Prophets ............++ (Dent) net 1,0 

* » ” BE. TA! ncccccccccccccccsccccccsscccccccccees ( » )net 1/0 
Maude (Aylmer), Tolstoy and his Problems. Essays ...........+++ (Richards) 1/0 
Fogerty (Elsie), adapted and arranged by,Euripide’s Alkestio (Sonnenschein)net 2/6 
Burney (James), History of the Buccaneers of America....... (Unit Library) 
Wilkinson (Spenser), The Great Alternative .........essseeeeeee (Constable) 6/0 
Codman (John), Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec ............- (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Temple (Arthur), The Making of the Empire .............--e0eeee+ (Melrose) 5,0 
Cook (E. ©, and E, T.), London and Environs .............005+++ (Darlington) 50 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Curate in Charge.............++eeeeeseeees (Maemillan) 2/0 
Shakespeare (William), Marina.......... leg peceséeevegecueeess (Richards) net 3/0 
Brewis CHSNNTED, GETESMO cc cccicccccccccccccccccscccccccsoces (Dent) net 1/6 
The Windsor Shakespeare : King Lear..........cecccccccecescceeceees (Jack) 
The Century Bible: Bevebatie® ...ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccesesecccsosos 
Russell (W. Clark), A Strange Elopement ...........-.0e+eeee0 (Macmillan) 2/0 





Ainsworth (Harrison), The Star Chamber ....(Gibbings) net 2/6 

Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde............ccseeeeeeree eeeees (Cassell) 1/0 

Chiswick Shakespeare: All's Well that Euds Well.—King Henry VIII. 
(Bell) each, net 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sanders (T. W.), Garden and Grounds ..........+.+ (Dawbarn and Ward) net 0/6 
RO FR PRE oc ce cccccccccccccecocccgeccccesyce cosecesced (Sands) net 10 
Dyce (Rev. Alex.), A Glossary of the Works of William Shakespeare 


(Sonnenschein) 
The Living Animals of the World, Vol. IL. .........++..++..(Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Howard (Ebenezer), The Garden Cities of To-morrow .....(Soumenschein) net 1/6 
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some two hours, mainly due to the difficulty of getting po crest 
sufficient men into the firing line to give weight to the final carried by 
assault, and to allow the guns to finish their preparation at 11:80- 


short range. At 11.30 the artillery, who had been keeping 
up a beautifully accurate fire just over the heads of the men 
on the wall, were ordered to cease fire to allow the infantry 
to rush the crest of the hill. The fire from the Boers on the 
crest immediately above had now died down very low, and 
Colonel Gunning, thinking that the right moment had at last 
come, passed the word down the infantry line to prepare for 
the final charge. In front of the wall was a terrace sloping 
upwards for about fifty yards. Beyond this the rise of the 
bluff was almost precipitous; the face was composed of 
boulders embedded amongst long grass and thick bushes. 
The infantry braced themselves for the final effort. Then 
that horrible pause—that moment of mental tension, when 
every throb of the heart seems to batter against the frame. 
Then came the shout from Colonel Gunning, clear and 
piercing above the din of battle—“ Advance!” The wall 
glistened for a second with bayonets.* Then the khaki-clad 
line threw itself against it—fell in a heap on the far side— 
gathered convulsively, and staggered on against the avalanche 
of lead that was loosed against it. “ Forrard away—forrard 
away!” shouted the officers. The response was magnificent 
—the loss in keeping with the desperate nature of the rush. 
General Yule’s brigade-major, Colonel Sherston, a nephew of 
Lord Roberts, was among the first to fall. The fifty yards 
were gained, men and officers began to haul themselves up 
the face of the sheer incline. Rifles, Irish Fusiliers, Dublins 
were all represented in the charge, but the greatest share of 
the credit belongs to the Rifles, who supplied most of the 
men and lost most heavily. Colonel Gunning, wh:o had so 
gallantly led the attack, was killed as he reached the crest. 
Among the other officers it is hard to single out names 
where all distinguished themselves, but Captain Nugent and 
Lieutenant Stirling of the Rifles, Captain Connor (mortally 
wounded) and Captain Pike of the Irish Fusiliers, and Captain 
* However, neither here nor on most of the occasions on which the 
British delivered a successful attack was the bayonet actually used. 
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D. S. MELDRUM’S NEW NOVEL. 


The First Epition of THE CONQUEST 


OF CHARLOTTE, by 
MELDRUM, having been exhausted 1mme- 





From Mr, MELROSE’S List of New Books. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ey ‘Tue CROWN of SCIENCE: 


The Incarnation of God in Mankind. 
By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 


CROWN 8vo, 224 pp. PRICE 3s. 6d. NET. 


PRESS REVIEWS, &c. 
“ The intensely spiritual quality of the book ivests its 
dicta, to the receptive mind, wich an impressiveness and 
an authority independent of the startling analogies between 


DAVID 5%. 


diately on Publication, a SECOND IMPRESSION | sitters aependent of te startinganalogies between 


the latest findings of biolog’cal science . . . Compact of 
thought and expression, it is absorbing in its interest ; to 


is now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. | siitwatin rat the iva ‘Saiy" tae lt yh 


Price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinsurcu anp Lonpon. 


| to read it again."—The Expository Times. 


| THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 


* | This is a book destined to make its mark. It is a proof 
| that theology is still a living science, and can offer its own 
special contribution to the thought of the age ... No- 
thing so fresh, so thrilling in interest, so wide in outlook, 
and so help'ul to faith, bas come within the range of our 
reading for many a long day.”—Rev. E. W. SHALDERS, 
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“The Poet's range of thought and utte-ance are con- 
siderable, and his verbal music is of a kind much superior 
to that given out in most minorbhooks.”— Dundee Advertiser, 

“One of the most acceptable little volumes we have 
handled for a long time.”— Bristol Mercury. 
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SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 

Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLK&Y NORTON, 

“A Sonvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some 

poems of fair domestic quality, a number. of fall page 

illustrations by Tom Merry, and a ch-onological history 

of the principal events of the war.”—Christtan Common- 
wealth, 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 67. 


TYPHOON, and Other Poens. By ARTHUR 
K. SABIN, 
“One welcomes a volume, the author of wh'ch aims at 
beauty, simplicity, and melody, and for the most part does 
not fail to achieve his aim.”-—Siefield Independent, 


In demy 12mo, bound in stiff parchment, 3s. 6d. 


HOR FUGACES: Poems. By W. A. 
AbAmMs, Author of “ Ras Divinuni.” 
“There are twenty sonnets, some of which are really 
exquisite.” —Daily News, 
“ Clever and graceful light verse.” — Sheffield Independent, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 


THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. 


An Autobiography and an Album. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the 
City Temple, London. 
Vith PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRATIONS, 








London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


| B.A., in Sunday School Uhronicle, 


“THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 


“ Its freshness and originality are impressive in no ordi- 
| mary degree. Its ideas enrich the Christian thinking of 
| our time. It supplies or suggests the Christian ideas pro- 
| perly underlying Mr. Benjamin Kidd's ‘Principles of 

Western Civilisation.’ The firmness and vigour of the 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, | writing are striking."—Professor LAIDLAW, of the United 
: ? | Free Church of Scotland. 


PRICE 3s. Gd. NET. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


and 12 months 


now READY. __ SECOND EDITION. 
_ JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW QUINEA, 


| 
THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS| —MMSSInanys hataets Se Ox. 
’ 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 


Author of “ Henry Drummonil.” ~ 
8vo. 
CILCULATION., 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


LARGE CROWN 2s. 6d. NET. 
TWO MAPS AND EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUD- 
ING A FINE PORTRAIT. 


PRESS REVIEWS. 

“ Within its compass this book is as good as it could be. 
| . . . Itdraws usclose to Chalmers himself. . . It 
| shows us why men loved the worker, it teaches us to love 
| him too.”— Expository Times, 

JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

“The most serious attempt we have yet met with to give 


Many Tuousand surplus Copies of Books always a full biography of this missionary hero, and a well-state: 
engrossing acc uat of his work.”"—Bookman, 


| 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of | 
| JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS “Cannot fail to be read with interest.” —Bookseller. 
| « ... The absorbing interest of this volume.”— E.raminer. 
SUITABLE FOR 


Prospe.tuse3 of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


; = 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET: | 
‘HENRY DRUMMOND, 
| 


241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 43, Queen Victoria A Biographical Sketch (with Biography), 
Street, E.0., LONDON; By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 


| Ilustrated with Photographs, and a Eplendii Wash 
Drawing by SCITT RANKIN. 


Mr. Lenvox was associated with Professor Drummond in 
the remarkable and far reaching Students’ Movement, ani 
is well able to speak of him from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his methods. work, and results. 

The fact that this Biozraphy bas already ran into the 
FOURTH LARGE EDITION is sufficient proof as to its 


popularity. —_—_—_ 
PRESS REVIEWS. 
“The Expository Times” says :— 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





and at 10-i2, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 








DR. PARKER’S PULPIT B!BLE. 
Price £2 2s, net. Prospectus on Application. 


THE PULPIT BIBLE. 


Original Notes and Comments on Holy Seri: 
Genesis to Revelation. rgd 
By Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
The Notes are printed in the margin of a Handsome 
—— ae —— Printed in New Type, and 
strongly Bound in Persian Levant. “Thi 2 tabs ’ 
*This is n> abridgment of Professor Smith’s ‘ Life.’ It 
DR. MARCUS pops ; : is what another man’s ey:s have seen, what another man’s 
“Dr. Parker's fertilising brain finds suggestion in | memory has stored. To sit down to the first page is to rise 
oe every —_ —_ — Old and New Testaments. up w th the last.” 
t is certiin that thousands of sermons will grow out of 
this seed, and that many a hard-pushed cninistee, who has HENRY DRUMMON D. 
not sunk to borrowing or picking the brains of other men, “The Spectator” says :— 
will bless Dr. Parker for thoughts that stir his ow mind | _ “This is mainly an account of Professor Drummond’s = / 
Evangelistic work. There never has been amore sincere | 


and set it in motion towards preaching. ... Dr. Parker's 
latest gift to the public is certainly not his Jeast valuable, | Evangelist, and never, we might say, oneles bound by , 
and he may reasonably cherish the satisfaction of knowing | conventions. Henry Drummond’s Life is admirably des- / 





that he bas produced a volume which will not only keep cribed in this volume. Mr. Lennox is as tactful as he is 
his memory green for ages to come, but will also be of *ympathetic. Mr. Lennox’s book is a compact and lacid 
inestimable service to many. It ought to be largely in account of a great man and a great work.” 
PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16, PILGRIM STRERT, E.C 


use as a gift-book to ministers and heads of families at the 
coming Christmas.” 
London: HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 





